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H. C. McGinnis 


ANY years ago I saw the 
film, The Four Horsemen of 


the Apocalypse. Today the 
details of that picture are very 
vague, so much so that I can scarce- 
ly recall the story. But one thing 
stands out clearly: the Four Horse- 
men golloping across the horizon on 
their mission of destruction. Per- 
haps that is because I have seen 
these four awful riders actually go- 
ing about their deadly work. As a 
soldier in World War I, I saw WAR, 
astride its blood-red horse, going 
about its business. Nine million 
men, the flower of Europe, fell under 
the lusty blows of his great sword. 
Then, as a member of the American 
Relief Administration under Herbert 
Hoover, I saw first hand FAMINE 
and PESTILENCE prepare the hu- 
man harvest for the rider who rides 
upon the pale horse and is called 
DEATH. Twenty million civilians 
had perished by the time the last 
rider finished his course. 

When the Four Horsemen ride, 
the pattern is always the same. 
WAR rides far in the lead of 
FAMINE and PESTILENCE, often 
leaving them so far behind that one 
is tempted to believe that for some 
reason they will not come. But they 
inevitably arrive. Over the horizon 
comes FAMINE, with PESTI- 
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The Four Horsemen Ride Again 


LENCE sometimes very close be- 


hind. For a moment, the horizon 
seems clear again and one is apt to 
think that the dread cavalcade is 
ended. But soon the most terrible of 
all the riders appears. It is a skele- 
ton clothed in flowing white gar- 
ments, the ancient garments of the 
grave. Only the face and the bony 
hands show. In these hands there 
is a long, sharp scythe with which 
the rider cuts down the hapless vic- 
tims of the two preceding riders. 
He harvests his crop very thorough- 
ly and methodically. Sometimes he 
leaves very little human grain stand- 
ing and one wonders how he can be 
so thorough as he gallops along. 
Sometimes his swings miss some- 
thing and then, still moving for- 
ward, he swings his scythe far back 
and garners what he missed into the 
human windrows which strew the 
ground. He seems to regard his 
mission of following FAMINE and 
PESTILENCE as _ inevitable as 
night follows day. 

While all this is going on, another 
rider, CONQUEST, the spirit of po- 
litical and economic imperialism, has 
gone on so far ahead that the vic- 
tims of the other three riders almost 
forget that he ever passed. Yet if 
he did not ride, WAR would not 
ride, and FAMINE and PESTI- 
LENCE prefer to follow WAR ra- 
ther than ride by themselves. Their 
work can always be more easily 


checked when they do not follow 
WAR. 

The story of the ride of the Four 
Horsemen is an old one, oft re- 
peated. After the Thirty Years 
War, one-third of Germany’s popu- 
lation lay dead. The Napoleonic 
Wars left behind them a broad 
swath of destruction. The history 
of Europe tells the story time after 
time. Now it is being told again, 
perhaps in its very worst form. 
This time the famine has been ac- 
centuated by three successive years 
of crop failures in many parts of 
the world. Already scores of thou- 
sands of people have died of starva- 
tion. The toll among the very 
young and the old has been extreme- 
lv heavy. Although this month will 
see Europe’s harvest beginning, it 
will be many more months before 
the starving peoples of that conti- 
nent can be restored to anything like 
a normal diet. Meat will be scarce 
there for some time to come, for 
grain must mature before Europe’s 
farmers will dare to raise many 
meat animals. Consequently, es- 
sential meats and fats must come 
from outside sources until Europe 
can again become self-sustaining. 
Our work of mercy is far from be- 
ing finished when Europe’s wheat 
and vegetables are laid by. 

In India and China the death toll 
from famine will run into the mil- 
lions. India especially has suffered 
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and will continue to suffer. The 
huge quantities of rice upon which 
it depends to feed its hundreds of 
millions are not available this year 
and Indian authorities state that the 
help scheduled from outside sources 
falls far below the minimum require- 
ments. As a result, India’s death 
toll is expected to be a sad story 
when the final figures are tabulated. 
Many of these dead will be immedi- 
ately credited to PESTILENCE, as 
weakened bodies fall prey to dis- 
ease, but a large part of the blame 
may be properly laid to FAMINE. 

Although PESTILENCE will un- 
deubtedly take its heaviest toll in 
the famine areas, its destruction will 
probably spread to many places not 
hit by famine. Epidemics, once 
started, spread alarmingly and may 
cross the Atlantic and the Pacific as 
easily as the flu epidemic spread 
from Europe in 1918. The work of 
the Four Horsemen is far from 
finished. 

During the war, food was called 
a weapon. But it is also a means 
to peace. Communism gets in its 
hardest blows when whole popula- 
are miserable. After World 
War I Communism was held within 
Russia by the judicious use of food- 
relief. In one nation after another, 
the masses were given the choice of 
either food or Communism and with- 
out exception they chose the food. 


tions 
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Today, the lack of food in the 
several nations over which Moscow 
has cast the shadow of her domina- 
tion and to which she has posed as 
both a liberator and a savior, a 
tower of strength, is causing much 
resentment against the Red pattern 
of society. To many people it ap- 
pears strange that Moscow does not 
try to create the best impression 
possible in the countries she has 
brought into her orbit, especially 
since there are more than one hun- 
dred fifty million people in them. 
But Russia leaves them to the good 
offices of outside charity, evidently 
believing it good policy to leave to 
the UNRRA those nations which she 
has cowed into submitting to her 
dictation, while she uses her surplus 
food in bartering for new allies. 
Thus we saw her selling 700,000 tons 
of wheat to France while Hungari- 
ans, for example, immediately with- 
in the orbit of Red control which she 
has established, starved. But Mos- 
cow was anxious to impress non- 
Communists in France with Mos- 
cow’s alleged ability to succor that 
unfortunate country in any emer- 
gency. Looking at that part of the 
European scene immediately affected 
by Russia, one gets the definite im- 
pression that she is urging on the 
forward motion of FAMINE, PES- 
TILENCE and the last Rider on the 
Pale Horse. For some of the grain 
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she offered France had been stolen 
from Polish peasants, the thefts fre 
quently being accompanied by the 
murder of the owner and the rape of 
his women-folk. “Pillage” seems to 
be the Red pass-word in the coun- 
tries which she has forced into the 
Soviet sphere of domination and 
where she permits her large occupa- 
tional forces to subsist on the food 
of the countries they are supposed to 
be helping, but she also refused these 
miserable people the refuge and as- 
sistance which had been tendered by 
Spain. Spain, knowing that scores 
of thousands of Hungarian children 
were starving to death, generously 
offered to open her doors to these 
unhappy ones, sharing her own sup- 
ply of food with them until the 
emergency should pass. But Mos- 
cow shouted a stern NO; for that 
weuld put Catholic Spain in a light 
which atheistic Moscow doesn’t want 
the rest of the world to see. So 
Hungarian children went to an early 
grave simply because a callous Rus- 
sia refused to let Catholic charity 
function for fear it would achieve 
the respect it merits. More than a 
shortage of food has caused many 
Europeans to starve to death. Rus- 
sia deliberately caused food short- 
ages in many places where no great 
shortages should exist. In many 
other places she has purposely stood 


(Continued on page 197) 
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JEROME PALMER.O.5S.B. 
“CONFUSION WORSE CONFUSED" 


VER SINCE the formation of 
E the United Nations Organiza- 

tion we have been hopefully 
scanning the news horizon for some 
indication of the sunrise for which 
the world has been waiting. In- 
stead, darkness seems to be gather- 
ing, and even the stars are failing 
to give their light. Not only are 
nations moving in opposite direc- 
tions, but individuals and even re- 
ligious bodies are moving in circles, 
like cats chasing their own tails. 
The faster they move the more dizzy 
they become. 

The Catholic Church is the only 
religious body that has any sense 
of direction. With the mariner’s 
compass of divine authority she is 
able to point the way out of the 
fog, but instead of joining her or 
following her, the Protestant de- 
nominations are apparently trying 
to impede her movements. These 
groups speak unctiously of the 
brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God. With righteousness 
they condemn the resurrection of 
the Ku Klux Klan, but at the same 
time they snap at the Church of 
Christ as She tries to help the world 
get its balance. 

The Southern Baptist Convention, 
the Peninsula Conference of Metho- 
dists in Wilmington, Delaware, the 
college of presidents of the Lutheran 
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Synod of Missouri, and other pro- 
testant conventions have passed 
resolutions urging the recall of 
Myron C. Taylor from the Vatican. 
Not only are these obstructionists 
unaware of the fact that the Church 
—largely through the Vatican—has 
been able to distribute millions of 
dollars to the Food Drive for the 
starving of the World, and could be 
a helpful channel to the Red Cross 
and other organizations for the same 
purpose, but they seem totally igno- 
rant of the fact that our Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James is 
more an ambassador to a religious 
sovereign than Myron C. Taylor. 
Vatican City is as much an indepen- 
dent State as Great Britain, and if 
the Pope is ONLY a religious head, 
what about King George VI? 

But elsewhere there has been com- 
plaint. In Atlantic City 880 com- 
missioners to the Presbyterian 158th 
General Assembly, already on record 
against the relationship between the 
United States, i.e., its President and 
the Vatican, approved a_ report 
which said aggressiveness on the 
part of the hierarchy of the Catho- 
lic Church “at times involves politi- 
cal action and pressures upon 
sources of public opinion and public 
policy.” The report said that the 
true head of the Christian Church 
was Jesus Christ and not a state 
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official or an ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

The time has come for the Cath- 
olic Church to take an active hand 
in a situation which is rapidly get- 
ting beyond control. For four hum 
dred years the so-called Reformers 
have attempted to make a world and 
the botch they have made of it is 
only too evident. The Presbyterians, 
themselves, are aware of it, for in 
the same General Assembly they laid 
plans for trying to get 100 million 
more adherents to their Church 
through a program of lay evangel- 
ism. They are organizing 300 new 
Sunday Schools. Giving them the 
credit for good gaith such a move 
is commendable. But one wonders, 
if they are trying to uphold the 
original status of the Christian 
Church, why they don’t go back to 
the sacramental system instituted by 
Christ. Why don’t they restore the 
Mass to their people? It would do 
them no harm to read the history of 
the Church up to the sixteenth cen- 
tury and they will not make such 
errors as saying that “the head of 
the Christian Church was Jesus 
Christ and not a state official or an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy.” 

At the risk of being too lengthy, 
we are going to trace here through 
1900 years of history the develop- 
ment of the Apostolic College with 
Christ at its head into the present 
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existing hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church, and to show that, while the 
Church has weathered countless 
storms of persecution, has _ been 
rocked and swayed by heresy and 
schism, she has clung tenaciously to 
the monarchical constitution given 
to her by her Divine Founder un- 
altered in principle, though acci- 
dentally expanded and adapted to 
the needs of the various periods of 
her history. The method of treat- 
ment will not be dogmatical but his- 
torical; that is, we are not to prove 
here from Scripture and the Fathers 
as sources of revelation—for the 
Protestants do not believe in Tradi- 
tion as a source of revelation—but 
rather from Scripture and the Fa- 
thers as sources of history, that the 
Church was established by her 
Founder as a monarchical-hierarchi- 
cal institution, and that she has pre- 
served intact down the ages the 
organization and constitution given 
her by Christ. 


Christ established His Church first 
of all as a perfect society, strictly 
so called, that is, as regards its end, 
directly subordinate to no other so- 
ciety and possessing in itself all the 
means necessary for attaining its 
end. By reason of both its specific 
purpose and means, it is not confined 
within any territorial limits, nor 
subject to any civil government; it 
rises above all earthly governments. 
Like all societies it is composed of 
living men, whence it must be visi- 
ble. Like them, too, it must have its 
code of laws, its executive officers, 
its ceremonial and observances. But 
it differs from other human societies 
in this that it is supernatural in its 
origin, purpose, and means, yet 
withal, a visible polity like the secu- 
lar polities among which it exists. 


Secondly, the Church is a constitu- 
tioral monarchy centering around 
the Papacy—the Primacy of juris- 
diction vested in St. Peter and his 
successor, and embracing all the 
particular churches or dioceses of 
the world somewhat after the man- 
ner in which each diocese embraces 
all the different parishes into which 
it is divided. Christ is Himself the 
King, but has appointed St. Peter 
and his successors to the Roman 
See as His lawful Vicars on earth. 
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Lastly, while the form of govern- 
ment imposed upon the Church by 
her Divine Founder is monarchical, 
yet, just as in a civil monarchy, 
there must be heads of provinces, 
chiefs or governors subordinate to 
the ruling power or sovereign, so in 
the ecclesiastical monarchy there is 
one supreme head, and in the vari- 
ous dioceses subordinate heads, who, 
according to a well defined measure, 
share in the threefold power of 
teaching, ruling, and sanctifying. 


Here, then, we have the constitu- 
tion of the Church, effected by 
Christ’s free choice, and intended to 
unite the members by the closest 
bonds so as to form one society, one 
kingdom, one body. At the center 
is the Pope, the visible Vicar of 
Christ the invisible head, as the 
foundation and principle of unity, 
with supreme and universal authori- 
ty; under him as members of a body 
of which he is the visible head, the 
Bishops with real, yet limited and 
subordinate authority, over a por- 
tion of the flock committed to their 
care. Thus a unit is formed of all 
the nationalities that people the 
earth, a body organized and united 
in mind, one in faith, one in end, 
one in participation of the means 
adapted to the attainment of the 
end, subject to one and the same 
authority. This is the Church as St. 
Paul knew it,—a living organism 
with a Divine Head—the Mystical 
Body of Christ (1 Cor. 12:12; Eph. 
5:23). The Church is the body, 
Christ is the head or source of life 
for all the members of the body. 


One of the most outstanding 
marks of the true Church is that in 
its constitution and its doctrine it 
cannot change, but must ever remain 
the same. Multitudes of souls are 
lost because of rebellions against the 
ruling authority in the Church, at- 
tempting to moderate her teaching 
and soften her legislation; whole na- 
tions have fallen away because of 
her firm determination on points of 
faith and morals, yet not one: iota 
of her God-given principles can she 
change. The Pope, being ruler of 
the kingdom of God, can dispense in 
all purely ecclesiastical laws and 
enactments. But no Pope can ever 


dispense, abrogate, nullify, or inter-\ clerical. 
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fere with the Divine constitution of 
the Church. 

A radical change in the hierarchi- 
cal constitution of the Church would 
imply a breach of continuity as the 
Church of Christ and would suffice 
to make it a different Church from 
what it was before. The continuity 
of the Church depends essentially on 
its government and its beliefs. 


THE CHURCH 
A HIERARCHICAL SOCIETY 


To perpetuate His Divine Mission 
to the end of time, Christ, at His 
entrance upon His public life, col- 
lected a band of disciples and chose 
from among them twelve to be Apos- 
tles, upon whom He conferred His 
own authority. The framework of 
the universal Church was erected; 
Christ had instituted a hierarchical 
society. 


It is not necessary here to go 
through the Gospels and Acts and 
quote the numerous texts in support 
of this contention. The Gospels 
prove that Christ called His first 
ministers and trained them Himself. 
The first chapter of St. John de 
scribes the call of Peter, Andrew, 
Philip, and Nathanael. The call of 
the others was similar. Besides, the 
final touch was not put to this 
organization of the Church until the 
first Pentecost, when Peter and his 
associates, opening the doors behind 
which they had been hiding, came 
forth as constituted into a working 
hierarchical society, and boldly pro- 
claimed the Messianic Kingdom. On 
that first day three thousand new 
members were aggregated to the so- 
ciety of the Church through Bap- 
tism, and that stupendous growth, 
which astounded the world then as 
it does to-day, had begun (Acts 2-8). 
Twelve men were sent by Christ to 
evangelize the world (Mt. 28:19), 
not as an unorganized group, but as 
a well ordered body endowed with 
regulative power, in virtue of which 
they yielded a legislative and judi- 
cial authority, and a magisterial 
office to teach the Divine Revelation 
entrusted to them. 

Hierarchy in the Church is some- 
times taken to refer to the whole 
Church in all its members, lay and 
But we limit ourselves 
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here to the hierarchy in the clergy. 
The Apostles had such a hierarchy 
with Peter at its head as is evident 
from his first official acts as nar- 
rated in Holy Scripture. He re- 
ceived into the Church the first con- 
verts from Judaism and heathenism 
(Acts 2:41; 10:5), he inflicted the 
first ecclesiastical penalty (Acts 
5:1), he cast out the first heretic, 
Simon Magus (Acts 8:21), made the 
first Apostolic visitation of the 
churches (Acts 9:32), and _ pro- 
nounced the first dogmatic decisions 
(Acts 15:7). 

In a very short time the number 
of faithful had grown to such pro- 
portions that the Apostles alone 
could no longer control the situation. 
They accordingly, as the first Bish- 
ops, appointed their assistants, es- 
tablishing a small monarchical bish- 
opric or episcopate in each of the 


Asiatic churches, never losing sight, 
however, of the unity without which 
the Christians would in no wise form 
one flock; for while the Apostles re- 
tained, as long as they lived, the 
government of the Christian com- 
munities they had founded, these 
passed upon their death into the 
hands of duly appointed successors. 
The local churches did not remain 
isolated, and although they enjoyed 
a large amount of autonomy, they 
never considered themselves self 
sufficient. 


THE EPISCOPATE 


This is, perhaps, the place to 
dwell somewhat on the distinction in 
the primitive Church between priests 
(Presbyteri) and bishops (Epis- 
copi). The distinction is denied by 
some, but from a purely historical 
point of view, aside from the many 


passages in Scripture proving the 
existence of such a distinction (Acts, 
14:22; 11:30; 15; 16:4; 21:18; 1 
Thess. 5:12; Eph. 4:3; Tit. 1:5) we 
can be certain that there was. 

Viewed as a mere question of 
polity, episcopacy would not be of 
vital and essential importance apart 
from other questions relating to the 
nature and attributes of the his- 
torical episcopacy. In point of fact, 
however, the question of the origin 
of the episcopate in the early 
Church is connected with many doc- 
trines and religious practices of the 
highest importance, and in such a 
way, that the determination of this 
question determines implicitly the 
whole issue between two radically 
diverse and opposite theories of the 
Christian religion, the Catholic and 
the Protestant. 


(To be continued) 


The Four Horsemen Ride Again 


in the way of corporal acts of mercy 
which Christian nations and groups 
were aching to perform. 

If one wonders why Moscow has 
preferred to see people who belong 
to the Russian orbit starve rather 
than let them benefit by Christian 
charity, he should not forget that 
Christianity is offering the only 
worthwhile resistance now being 
offered to Communism in Europe. 
Even on this side of the Atlantic it 
is now plain to thinking people that 
Christian Democracy is the one 
force which has so far been success- 
ful against Red designs. It has al- 
ready caused Communism to be 
scundly rejected by the voters of 
several nations and is the backbone 


of the underground resistance in 
those places where superior Red 
might is already in the saddle. But 


despite its increasing string of vic- 
tories, Europe’s Christian Democ- 
racy may find itself in a well-nigh 
hepeless situation if, in addition to 
Moscow’s schemes and designs, it 
must battle hunger and death-deal- 
ing plagues. Whole nations are apt 
te go berserk should they be heavily 
assaulted by devastating epidemics, 
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(Continued from page 194) 


for they will demand of their com- 
paratively new governments help 
which those governments will be in 
no position to render. People often 
become terror-stricken in the face of 
wholesale death and, like a drown- 
ing man grasping at straws, are apt 
to rush blindly into the arms of any 
social pattern which promises mira- 
cles. Communism is that kind of 
pattern, for Red promises are lavish, 
even though Moscow never delivers 
the goods. 

Throughout the balance of this 
year, and perhaps through most of 
next, the world’s Christian nations 
must stand ready to succor both 
Europe and Asia should those places 
fall prey to the pattern which the 
Four Horsemen usually follow. 
While the losses caused by FAMINE 
have already been heavy, they may 
yet be still heavier as the weakened 
resistances of its victims become 
subject to diseases which may spread 
to those who live in those places 
where normal diets have been pos- 
sible. Society cannot expect to go 
on a spree of throat-cutting and not 
pay all the consequences. Unfor- 
tunately in such cases the innocent 
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suffer with the guilty. Those who 
are drawn into war to defend them- 
selves often suffer from the depre- 
dations of the other Horsemen as 
much, and maybe more, than the 
aggressors. 

When St. John saw the Four 
Horsemen for the first time, he was 
seeing a pattern of causes and 
effects which has become very fami- 
liar to people during the past eigh- 
teen centuries. So consistent has 
been the pattern that we dare much 
when we hope to escape it this time. 
During World War I and immedi- 
ately after, people hoped to escape 
the Horsemen who follow WAR, yet 
they killed about two and one-half 
times as many people as did WAR. 
The losses would have been much 
heavier than they were had not a 
prompt and effective campaign to 
relieve stricken Europe _ existed. 
This time the destruction in the late- 
ly embattled countries is much 
greater and Moscow’s’ inhuman 
brand of politics is not helping mat- 
ters. The Four Horsemen and 
atheistic Russia are teaming up to 
cause one of the greatest catas- 
trophes the world has ever known. 
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HE “happily ever after” part 

of an American success story 

will be written soon, when a 
new saint is made in Rome. With 
all the pomp and splendor the 
Catholic Church brings to such an 
occasion, the name of Santa Fran- 
cesca will be added to its list of 
saints. She will be the first Ameri- 
can citizen who has achieved saint- 
hood. 

Santa Francesca is a little im- 
migrant woman from Italy whose 
story is typical of these United 
States. 

Maria Francesca Cabrini might 
have been any one of the thousands 
of immigrants who came to this 
country laden with shabby bits of 


kaggage representing all their 
worldly goods, carrying all their 
more than worldly goods in the 


dreams of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness smouldering in 
their eyes. 

Garbed in the sober black and 
white habit of a nun of the Mission- 
ary Sisters of the Sacred Heart, the 
erder she founded and within which 
she was addressed as Mother, Fran- 
cesca Cabrini was an unimpressive 
little figure. Unable to speak 
English, without resources of any 
consequence, she was determined to 
establish her order in America. 
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KVARY LANIGAN IHIEAL ee 


This was in 1888, In 1917 she 
died in Chicago, meanwhile having 
become a naturalized citizen and 
having established orphanages, rest 
homes, schools, and hospitals in New 
York, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, and other cities. 

Social minded and a born cham- 
pion of the under dog, Mother Ca- 
brini set herself the task of better- 
ing conditions among her fellow im- 
migrants where she found them in 
city slums, in industrial areas, and 
in rural districts. She saw a lot to 
be done and plunged into doing it. 
The various institutions functioning 
today which she founded testify to 
her success in a concrete manner. 
But the Catholic Church demands 
more than concrete examples for 
candidates for sainthood. It de- 
mands bone fide miracles. 

After thorough investigation, 
Mother Cabrini’s record satisfied the 
strict authorities of the Church and 
in probably the last blazing spectacle 
of devotion before the lights went 
out in Europe in 1938 she was de- 
ciared “Blessed.” This is the last 
step which precedes Canonization to 
sainthood. Her cause for Canoniza- 
tion was presented at the recent 
elevation of Cardinals and now only 
the ceremony itself remains before 
America can lay claim to a saint. 

When Francesca Cabrini first ar- 
rived in New York, she was by no 
means welcomed by the clergy as a 
potential saint. Instead they told 
her that she would do well to gather 
her little group of nuns and return 
to Italy, where surely there was 
enough work to keep them busy. 
They didn’t think that this some- 
what frail newcomer had neither the 
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strength or ability to be of much 
use in fast moving America. 

Those were trying days. Of her- 
self she sighed: “I fear the day of 
Judgment will arrive before I learn 
to speak English.” 

But she did learn to speak English 
just as she overcame other difficul- 
ties. She was able to speak so well 
and so persuasively that she gath- 
ered followers and sponsors for her 
various projects and she was able 
to take her place in dignity and 
poise in any gathering. 

She became a woman executive of 
the first rank. But she never knew 
she was an executive. Once an 
archbishop came to call at the con- 
vent where she was staying and 
found her on her hands and knees 
in a froth of soap suds, scrubbing 
the floor. 

She never lost the earthy quality 
of the Lombardy farm where she 
was born July 15, 1850. It is easy 
to understand the fact that she was 
so near to over a million people that 
they petitioned Rome to heed her 
cause after her death. 

She liked the working classes 
among whom she worked. When 
they could not come to her, she 
directed her sisters to go to them. 

The Sisters thought nothing of 
descending nine hundred feet into 
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the mines of Colorado, being lowered 
in the same cage which carried the 
miners to their work. Theye they 
walked along the narrow, candle lit 
tunnels, teaching the men, giving 
their morale whatever boost they 
could. 

Her dream of citizenship she 
wanted to share with the other 
Europeans who were making homes 
in the New World. “He who is 
faithful to God is faithful to his 
country and to his family,” she de- 
clared. 

In seeking to cure social ills by 
stabilizing the home and adjusting 
problems there she used to tell her 
Sisters that “Nations are formed on 
the knees of the mother.” “As edu- 
cators, you must not only form good 
Christians, but good citizens for the 
State, which we wish to be great and 
respected.” 


High minded though she was, 
Mother Cabrini was also a very hu- 
man sort of person. Once one of the 
Sisters was seized with convulsions 
and there was no doctor available, 
so the Mother approached her with 
a gleam in her dark eyes and gave 
her a good round scolding. This 
effected an immediate cure, but poor 
Mother was upset from the en- 
counter. 

Her era in looking after the work- 
ing girls in New York was ap- 
proaching the age of the Flapper. 
And how Mother disliked the make- 
up the girls were all wearing and 
the extremes in dresses. She sent 
more than one would-be fashion 
plate to wash her face in soap and 
water. 

She was strict with her charges 
but she was also very kind to them. 
One of the fondest memories the 
Sisters who knew her as a superior 
have is one of her as she sat each 
evening in a rocking chair, telling 
the girls good night and offering 
each a piece of candy as she said, 
“Good Night, Mother.” 

It was her hope that the govern- 
ment would one day direct the 
Italian immigrant toward the rich 
agricultural lands of the West; 
away from the crowded slums. 

She was charmed with Western 
vegetation. She might have been 
preparing copy for the famous All 
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Year Club of California when she 
wrote back to Rome: “The train was 
running amidst clusters of orange 
groves, hedges of eucalyptus, and 
the most beautiful green meadows 
and hedges of flowers. We were in 
California.” She even exclaims over 
30 ft. geranium hedges in the land 
where it is “constant spring.” 

The “incomparable climate” 
caused her to purchase an old resi- 
dence within sight of the new Los 
Angeles City Hall. She made this 
into a convent and rest home for 
pre-tubercular girls. As such it 
operates today. 

On her first trip to California she 
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went to Catalina Island and thought 
the glass bottom boats a fine ex- 
perience. 

Mother Cabrini believed that it 
was necessary for discipline to be 
maintained not only in her schools 
but in her hospitals as well. In Chi- 
cago, the most distinguished medical 
men of the city served on her hos- 
pital staff, living this life of dis- 
cipline which is that of American 
democracy, where a man or woman 
obeys the laws he has helped to 
make. It was at this hospital, where 
so many underprivileged had been 
given the best care a great city had 
to offer, that Mother Cabrini died. 
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NDY Wilson gingerly stabbed 
A an inquisitive finger at the 
paint. It was dry. He nodded 
his satisfaction and decided it was 
about as good a repaint job as he 


had ever seen. He liked to think 
of the now shining catboat as part 
of himself and so he had christened 
it “We.” Its overhaul and repair 
had used up almost all his savings 
but it was worth it. If he could 
only cross the finish line first in 
Saturday’s big race and win the 
silver loving cup... 

An amused snort behind him 
snapped off his thoughts and made 
him look around curiously. The rich 
Dave Babson was looking at “We” 
with a derisive grin. 

“Oh, hello, Dave!” 
was friendly. 

“What holds that pile of lumber 


Andy’s smile 


together, Wilson? That coat of 
paint you put on yesterday?” Dave 
laughted at his own joke. 

“No,” Andy answered = good- 
naturedly. “Just a few bolts and 
screws.” 


“Well,” Dave said, “I’ll keep an 
eye on you Saturday—from in front 
of you, of course.” 

“Maybe,” Andy answered. “I 
know you won the first two races 
this summer, but the “We” wasn’t 
ready then.” 
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_your eye on him out there. 


“I should worry,” Dave shrugged 
and looked up to see Tom Hamilton 
walking toward them. He nodded 
at Tom and strode off up the beach. 
Tom looked after him quizzically. 

“What’s eating His Highness?” 
he asked. 

“Nothing, but I think I’ve got him 
worried about the race.” 

Tom’s eyes grew serious. “You 
better watch him, Andy. He forgets 
about rules when he’s out of sight 
of the judges.” 

“He can’t be that bad, Tom.” 

“You don’t know him. Just keep 
I hate 
to admit it but that boat of his is 
fast and he knows how to handle it. 
Beat him and you’re good.” 

“Tl try hard, anyway.” Andy 
moved toward his boat. “Make your- 
self useful, Tom. Help me turn 
“We” over and scrape the barnacles 
off and I’ll let you cheer for me to- 
morrow.” 

“Well, that’s mighty white of you, 
pal,” grinned Tom as they heaved 
the boat over and began a blitzkreig 
against the barnacles roosting on 
the bottom. 

An hour’s hard work brought a 
glass-like polish to the boat’s bottom 
and a flood of perspiration to the 
boys’ faces. 

Tom blew out his breath. “Whew! 
You would take me into hard work 
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on a hot day like this. All I can 
say is that you had better win that 
race or else.” 

“Or else what?” Andy threatened, 
waving a friendly fist under Tom’s 
chin. 

Tom grinned. “Or else you lose.” 

The weather was Andy’s first 
thought when he awoke on Saturday 
morning. He jumped out of bed and 
ran to the window. A sigh of relief 
blew the look of anxiety from his 
face. If he had made the weather 
himself it couldn’t have been better. 
Warm waves of sunshine drifted 
down from a vast expanse of blue 
that was broken only by a few 
white, fleecy clouds being herded 
along by a southwest wind. 

Getting dressed was but a matter 
of seconds on such an important day 
in Andy’s life. He couldn’t afford 
to waste time. There was much to 
be done to get himself and “We” 
prepared for their first big race. He 
dashed down to the kitchen and 
started devouring orange juice and 
cereal so fast that his mother scolded 
him. 

“For goodness sakes, Andy, take 
your time. You'll get indigestion 
eating so fast.” 

“Gee, Mom,” Andy said between 
mouthfuls, “I’ve got to hurry and 
get “We” all set for the race this 
afternoon.” 
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“You will be careful, won’t you, 
Andy?” There was a note of con- 
cern in her voice. 

Andy smiled. “Sure, Mom! Don’t 
worry about me. Come down and 
watch me cross the finish line first. 
Goodbye!” He kissed his mother, 
dashed out the back door and headed 
for the bay, remembering the faint 
smile on her face which he knew was 
a smile of pride. 

Tom was at the bay when Andy 
arrived there. 

“Hi, Andy! You’ve sure got a 
swell day to pull in that cup.” 

“T’ll say, Tom. Say, did you 
bring your stopwatch? I’ll need it.” 

Tom held out the watch. “Here it 
is and here’s a circular from the 
Yacht Club showing the course of 
the race. I'll 
send you a bill 
for all this ser- 
vice.” 

“Thanks, In- 
dian giver.” 

The chart 
showed Andy 
a triangular 
course, the first 
leg of which 
was four miles 
long, the second 
three miles and 
the third two 
miles. 

Andy said, 
“T’ve sailed lots 
of races out 


there when I 
was Bob Jen- 
kins’ crew on 


his boat. I’ve 
got four hours 
yet so let’s sail 
out and give the 
course the once 
over.” 

They pushed 
their little din- 
ghy into the 
water and 
rowed out to 
where Andy 
had moored the 
“We” on Thurs- 
day. They un- 
covered the sail, 
hoisted it and 
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cast off. Out on the bay the wind 
was a little stronger and the water 
slightly choppy. Fine _ sailing 
weather. Andy and Tom tried a 
few starts and then sailed around 
the course and headed back to their 
mooring. 

As they were tying up the “We, 
Dave Babson drifted by in his sleek- 
looking “Sea Gull.” Andy yelled to 
him, “Hi, Dave! All set for the 
race?” 

“All set and then some,” 
answered, somewhat grimly. 

Tom shook his head as he watched 
Dave glide away. “Better watch 
him,” he cautioned. 


” 


Dave 


It was nearing race time, so Andy 
checked the blocks and running gear, 
adjusted the 


turnbuckles on the 
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He kissed his mother, dashed out the back door and headed for the 
bay, remembering the faint smile on her face which he knew was a 


smile of pride. 
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shrouds and mopped up the little 
pool of bilge water. 

“Well, I guess everything’s okay.” 

“All right, Captain, go get ’em. 
I’m going to sit here and think of 
where we'll put the cup while you’re 
out there showing them how to make 
a boat behave.” 

A nervous smile brushed Andy’s 
face. He had to admit he didn’t feel 
at ease. After all, it was his first 
big race alone. He had to show 
them that “We” was the swell boat 
he knew it was. That and the silver 
cup meant a great deal to him. 

Ten other cup-seekers were at the 
starting line when he arrived. They 
slid back and forth through the 
blue water of the bay impatiently 
waiting for the five minute signal. 

Andy noted that 

the direction of 

SS the wind had 

\ not changed. 

This told him 

that the first 

leg of the race 

would be a 

brogd reach, the 

second leg a 

beat and the 
third a run. 


Just then the 


harsh signal 
that indicated 
five minutes be- 
fore starting 
time spread a- 
cross the spark- 
ling water. 
Andy clicked 


his stopwatch 
into motion and 
began his man- 
euvering. As he 
finally headed 
for the line his 
heart poundéd 
against his ribs, 
and goose- 
pimples jumped 
up on his skin. 
If he had fig- 
ured correctly 
the starting gun 
would go off 
just a few 


seconds before 


he crossed it. 
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Had he timed it right? A nervous 
tension gripped him as the line came 
closer. Fifty feet, forty feet, thirty 
feet more and the starting gun re- 
mained mute. The “We” rushed on. 
A cold sweat broke out on Andy’s 
brow despite the hot sun beating 
down on him. Only ten feet more. 
If he crossed the line before the 
gun it meant going back for another 
start and the loss of valuable time. 
It was too late to luff. He couldn’t 
cathe A deafening report rolled 
across the bay and the “We” flashed 
over the line as though it had been 
shot from the little cannon on the 
judges’ boat. 


Andy let go a sigh of relief, swal- 
lowed his heart and settled down to 
the serious business of racing. In 
the excitement of the start he had 
forgotten the other boats, but now 
he could look and 


cording to the rules, Dave would 
have to yield. 

“Give me room about the mark,” 
Andy shouted. . 

Dave twisted around, grinned 
tauntingly and cut in close to the 
buoy, compelling Andy to luff in 
order to avoid a collision. Andy was 
suddenly struck with the realization 
that Tom had been right. Rules 
didn’t mean a thing to Dave. Andy 
would have a job on his hands to 
beat him. 

The “Sea Gull” had quite an ad- 
vantage when Andy finally rounded 
the mark, but he was going to try 
his best to overcome its lead in the 
long three miles of the second leg. 
They were now sailing directly into 
the wind and had to tack to reach 
the next buoy. 

It was difficult for Andy to tell 





see how they had 
fared. Three had 
beaten the gun and 
were circling back 
for another start. 
Dave’s “Sea Gull” 
was skimming 4a- 
long off his star- 
board side. The 
others were closely 
bunched and a bit 
to the rear. 

Andy tried to 
maneuver the 
‘We” between the 
“Sea Gull” and the 
direction of the 
wind so that his 
sail would cut off 
the “Sea Gull’s” 
wind. The boats 
were almost equal- 
ly matched and as 





the first buoy 
neared the “Sea 
Gull” was half a 


boat. length ahead 
of the “We,” but 
Andy nodded in 
quick satisfaction. 
He had worked to 
a position between 
Dave’s boat and 
the buoy where he 
could demand right 
of way and, ac- 
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“| reported the foul to the judges and they disqualified me.” 
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whether he was gaining on Dave or 
not as they were sailing far apart 
and on different tacks. The other 
boats were not far behind, but 
weren’t offering much competition, 
Andy trimmed his sail to get the 
full benefit of the wind and used 
every trick he knew to squeeze the 
last ounce of speed from the “We.” 
As he closed in on the second and 
last buoy he gave a shout of joy, 
but it suddenly changed to a groan 
of despair. He had gained on the 
“Sea Gull” but he was sailing on the 
port tack while Dave was on the 
starboard tack. 


This time he knew the rules gave 
Dave the right of way, but why 
shouldn’t he disregard the rules and 
give Dave a dose of his own medi- 
cine? He would just be able to nose 
out the “Sea Gull” at the turn and 
head for the finish 
line and the cup. 
Dave would never 
be able to catch 
him on the last leg 
of the race. The 
chances of winning 
were very remote 
if he obeyed the 
rules. Dave broke 
them and got away 
with it so why 
couldn’t he..... ? 

No! He couldn't 
do that! If Dave 
didn’t want to play 
square, that was 
up to him but 
Andy’s pride and 
self-respect re- 
volted at the 
thought. He 
wanted a_ clear 
conscience. 

Once again 
Andy slowed down 
the “We” by luff- 
ing and as_ the 
“Sea Gull” swept 
past, he thought 
he saw a_ puzzled 
expression on 
Dave’s face. 

Although Dave 
had a good lead, 





Andy certainly 
wasn’t going to 
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give up while he still had a chance, 
no matter how remote. He knew 
now that the “We” was faster than 
the “Sea Gull,” so perhaps it was 
still possible to nose out Dave at the 
finish. The wind had freshened and 
was pushing them swiftly toward 
the judges’ boat two miles away. 

“We can pass that “Sea Gull.” 
Come on, let’s travel!” Andy urged 
under his breath. With the wind 
now coming up from aft he raised 
the centerboard to lessen the resis- 
tance and increase his speed. He 
leaned forward eagerly as if to help 
the “We” as it hissed through the 
water. Anxiously he peered at the 
“Sea Gull.” It seemed closer. Yes, 
it was! He was gaining! There 
was still about a mile to go, so per- 
haps he could yet pass Dave. They 
rushed on and the mile shrunk to 
100 yards and Andy was but twenty 
feet behind Dave. Tension strained 
Andy’s face. Would he make it? A 
gust of wind shot the “We” to with- 
in fifteen feet of the “Sea Gull” with 
the finish line but fifty yards away. 
The length of water between the 
two boats gradually shortened to ten 
feet and Andy wished he had arms 
long enough to reach out and pull 
the “Sea Gull” back. Then sudden- 
ly the line seemed to rush at them 
and the “Sea Gull” flashed across it 
with the “We” but eight feet be- 
hind. 

Andy’s heart was heavy as he 
moored his boat and walked slowly 
home. His dreams were crumbling 
into nothingness. Anger mixed with 
his dejection when he thought of 
Dave’s unfairness and how it had 
done him out of first place. He had 
counted a lot on the cup, too, hut, 
oh well, winning wasn’t everything. 
He hadn’t lost his self-respect, and 
that was the most important thing. 

Footsteps came up behind him. He 
guessed it was Tom. 

“Andy, I want to talk to you a 
minute.” The voice was not Tom’s 
but Dave’s. Andy swung around, 
anger enveloping him and his eyes 
blazing. 

“I wouldn’t blame you if you took 
a swing at me,” Dave said quietly. 
“I deserve it, Andy.” 

Some of Andy’s anger left him. 
He stared into Dave’s eyes and they 
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seemed different, somehow. The look 
of arrogance was gone and some- 
thing close to shame was in its place. 

Dave cleared his throat and spoke 
huskily. “I’m sorry for what I did 
at the first buoy, Andy. You’ve got 
the better boat and if I hadn’t cut 
you off you would have won.” 

Andy looked at Dave doubtfully. 
“Why are you telling me that now?” 
he asked. 

“So you can go back to the club 
house and collect your cup,” Dave 
answered simply. “I reported the 
foul to the judges and they disquali- 
fied me.” 

For a moment Andy’s eyes were 
unbelieving. Then, suddenly, he 
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realized he had won the cup, after 
all. He realized, too, that if he him- 
self had not played squarely at the 
second buoy, Dave would never have 
acknowledged his own unfairness. 

He wanted to say something but 
couldn’t think of anything, and he 
was glad when Dave spoke again. 

It took something like that to 
show me what a rat I’ve been,” Dave 
told him evenly. “Would you mind 
shaking hands, Andy?” 

Andy didn’t mind at all. He 
reached out his hand and Dave 
gripped it warmly. And somewhere 
deep in Andy’s heart he knew he had 
won something much more valuable 
than just a silver loving cup. 


Mr. Biggott: “I hope I’m being rescued by a 
native-born American.” 
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S war released its bloody flood across France 
and the Low Countries, the names of places 
dear to the heart of mankind because of their 
historical or religious significance, were carried into 
the news. The mind was stirred by frequent refer- 
ence to Paris, Arras, Aachen, and Cluny. With 
bravery and magnificence these cities have contrib- 
uted to the welfare of the human race. They have 
often known the bitter exhilaration of triumph and 
so often they have tasted the sweetness of suffering, 
torment and torture. Revered or ravaged; opulent 
or poverty-stricken; loved or despised—these cities 
of Western Europe now for the thousandth time 
in their long story turn us inward where thoughts 
commune with thoughts, and man, at least for a 
moment, justifies his gift of intellect. 





One of these towns, Cluny or Clugny, may speak 
to us of poverty, chastity, obedience, work and 
prayer, and words of charm from out the Age of 
Faith, the Middle Age. From five hundred to fifteen 
hundred the men and women of Europe in greater 
and greater numbers worked out an impressive 
“way of life” and set the feet of willing, enthusias- 
tic millions of Christians to imitating their exam- 
ple, walking down that way to salvation. Monas- 
ticism, an otherworldliness amid the distractions of 
this world, a resignation of self into the hands and 
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service of the Almighty and His Church, a school- 
ing in labor and prayer, made not alone courageous 
souls but also a Europe destined to send forth its 
ideas and cultures to many far distant peoples. 
And Cluny was one of the most efficacious forms 
of this monasticism. 

Most of us in this hectic day think along other 
lines than those registered by the word otherworld- 
liness. In the twentieth century poverty is often 
talked of by the well-intentioned as well as by the 
professional stirrers-up of trouble as the worst evil 
afflicting mankind; chastity in many present-day 
social gatherings is regarded as a subject for 
gentle, polite, ironic mirth; obedience became a lost 
art until the necessities of war whipped us into 
conformity; labor to many meant an esotericism; 
prayer was replaced by self-help until it was re- 
stored to repute by the horrors of battle. And yet 
out of these very instruments which have been 
cast aside in our day the men and women of the 
Middle Age achieved an almost unbelievable person- 
al and general development. They made and remade 
Europe and in this repeated achievement Cluny 
was a leader. 

About the year 910 at Cluny, France, a branch 
of the Benedictines known as the Congregation of 
Cluny was founded under the patronage of Duke 
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William of Aquitaine. In order that the foundation 
might begin auspiciously and then continue its work 
with prospects of continent-wide success, authority 
was placed in the hands of a spiritual leader named 
Berno. His reputation had been established on 
successful administrations in the monastic houses 
of Baume and Gigny. Thus began a story whose 
final chapters were not to be set down until the end 
of the eighteenth century! 

The Congregation of Cluny for a long time in- 
sisted on rigorous discipline for its members, 
severity of monastic practice and preached the need 
of reform both in monasticism and the Church. 
There were occasions on which the Clunyites were 
so insistent on improving ecclesiastical procedures 
that they leaned toward something like fanaticism. 
The fame of the Congregation grew; houses sprang 
up in France, then in other countries, until it 
could be said truthfully that the houses of the 
brethren reached from Scotland to the Holy Land. 
By the fifteenth century 
the Congregation had 
about eight hundred and 
twenty-five houses, each 
ruled by a Prior subject 
to the Abbot at Cluny. 

One of the famous 
Abbots of Cluny was 
Peter of Montboissier, 
also known as Peter the 
Venerable. He took his 
vows at the age of nine- 
teen and by the time he 
was thirty he had be- 
come the head of Cluny. 
A man of wide interests 
and intense spiritual 
life, Peter served not 
only the cause of re- 
ligion but many others 
as well. He was a conciliator among civil princes, 
a supporter of the Papacy and a friend and coun- 
sellor of the troubled. Indeed Peter the Venerable, 
by providing a sanctuary for Abelard, made it 
possible for this scholar of many problems to close 
his stormy life in peace. 


When Henry the Eighth began his drive against 
the authority of the Church by suppressing the 
monasteries the Congregation of Cluny lost thirty- 
two houses to the rapacity of the selfish king. In 
France when the Constituent Assembly of 1790 
was passing its first measures to “reform” the 
country, the Congregation of Cluny was suppressed 
and its many houses confiscated by the government. 
And because of the suppression there went into 





oblivion one of the finest ecclesiastical monuments 
of all time, the abbey church of Cluny. Until the 
erection of the Renaissance St. Peter’s in the six- 
teenth century, the church at Cluny was the great- 
est church in the Christian world, measuring one 
hundred and thirty feet in width and six hundred 
and fifty feet in length! The fame of the structure 
was so widespread that architects came from many 
countries to study in the stone textbook of Cluny; 
thus Cluny became the model for many other 
monastic buildings. None, however, reached its 
fame, magnificence or size. 


At the time of the suppression of the French 
monasteries by the radicals of the Assembly, the 
civil corporation of Cluny petitioned for the oppor- 
tunity to buy the building. For a paltry one hun- 
dred thousand francs the town’s people took over 
the abbey and—then tore it down. The remains 
today of the great Cluny are portions of the gigan- 

tic foundation, a small 

‘q replica on display in the 

town museum, and the 

museum itself, which 

was a portion of the 
Abbot’s palace. 


WPARIS 


Shortly after the ac- 
complishment of this 
horrible destruction by 
CLUNY & the people of Cluny, 
Napoleon Bonaparte as 
General of the Interior, 
visited in the neighbor- 
hood on official business. 
The people of Cluny 
heard that the young 

Corsican was in the 

‘4 neighborhood and invit- 

, ed him to be their guest. 

His reply was surprising because it came not from 

a flamboyant flair for revolution but from the inner 

Catholicity which early in his life was not too 

deeply buried. He scorned the invitation of the 

town of Cluny and called the destroyers of Cluny 
vandals! 


Cluny, a mighty influence from the tenth to the 
eighteenth century, whose mighty church passed be- 
fore the fury of narrow partisans, is only one of 
hundreds of abbeys in Europe that wars have 
leveled. Like their Mother Abbey, Montecassino, 
they have deep roots and always grow up again 
from the ruins. Europe, now engulfed in darkness, 
will again enjoy the light when these centers of 
truth and culture are restored. 
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Matilda Rose McLaren 


UR psychology teacher held up a huge white 

card in the exact center of which was a tiny 
black spot. “What do you see, Miss Johnson?” he 
asked. 

“A black spot,” answered the young lady. 

The teacher then held up other cards, each with 
a black spot; some near the top or bottom, others 
in the corners. The spots varied in size, but the 
answer, invariably was: 

“A black spot.” 

Apparently most of us don’t even see the large 
areas of pure white. Isn’t life like that? 

There are those among us who would absolutely 
refuse to own property in a churchless community ; 
yet, they neither attend or support that institution. 
Perhaps they stay at home because, “Services are 
too long;” or: “Services are too short; it’s not 
worthwhile dressing up. I can say my prayers at 
home.” Last Easter: this writer actually heard: 
“It’ll be a long time before I dust those pews with 
good white gloves again!” Probably the complainer 
was one of those “Holiday Christians” who only 
show up once or twice a year. My neighbor stays 
away because, “That place is too cold. Why don’t 
they fire the janitor?” She forgets how white he 
is about retrieving her child’s lost caps; that the 
furnace is faulty because parishioners are not al- 
ways too prompt with their financial contributions. 
How much they are injuring their souls by ignor- 
ing the whiteness of Christ’s Church is not for 
this layman to say! 

In a democracy we boast free speech...and too 
often we exercise our freedom by enlarging on 
the tiny black spots in our government. Usually 
these black spots amount to nothing more than 
personal pet peeves; but by broadcasting our in- 
dividual prejudices, we may be the source of under- 


mining discontent which breeds strikes, racial in- 
tolerance and unwholesome “isms.” 

Why not applaud the WHITE privileges whitch 
are ours in these United States and magnify them? 
If Uncle Sam ever needed our loyalty, he needs 
it now. 

Too many people pick flaws in our government 
and fail to so much as show up at the polls on 
election day. The most fault-finding of my neigh- 
bors couldn’t take time out to vote last election 
because : 

“Election always comes on ironing day,” she 
whined. “My iron is hot now and I hate to turn 
it off.” 

Why didn’t she strike while the iron was hot! 
Election is the time to erase black spots via ballot. 
Did you vote? Only one-third of our eligible popu- 
lace does, you know. Is that “Government of the 
people, by the people...?” 

When Johnny comes home with poor grades, 
parents are prone to speak darkly of teacher. Yet, 
if she hadn’t given Johnny some of her off-duty 
time, he would have flunked out altogether. She 
has thirty to fifty other Johnnies to look after, 
when one drives mother “cra-a-azy.” Children 
should understand grades are like money in the 
bank, a record of work achieved, or left undone. A 
banker cannot honor a fifty dollar check when only 
five are on deposit. A teacher cannot record an 
“A” when only a “C” is on deposit. 

Friendships are broken over tiny black spots. 
It is said that once when Dwight Morrow was told 
of a slanderous remark someone had made about 
him, Mr. Morrow replied: “I don’t see why he 
should dislike me. I don’t recall ever having done 
him a favor!” 

Even husbands and wives sometimes fail to look 
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for the big WHITE areas of their marriage. Be- 
cause dinner isn’t ready “‘on the dot,” husband is 
likely to fiy into a rage. He accepts as a matter of 
course, the clean mended raiment always ready to 
wear in his chifferobe drawer. He forgets Wife 
employs all the mathematics she ever knew in order 
to stretch his pay till it squeals ...that she is not 
only cook and laundress, but teacher, psychologist, 
diplomat, mechanic, companion, seamstress, interior 
decorator, gardener, canner, banker, nurse and 
mother-confessor. 

Wives, on the other hand, often complain because 
husbands don’t want to tear around nights to play 
pridge, attend movies, or: 

“The way that guy lets his PJ’s and socks lie 
around, you’d never guess he once was a basketball 
captain who can’t even hit a clothes hamper now. 
You’d think I was his valet!” She’s forgotten the 
poor man works hard all day and comes home to 
rest; that he’s the wonderful person who makes 
it possible for her to stay cozily in a warm dry 
house, while career women must sally forth to 
battle the elements, no matter what the thermome- 
Already she’s forgotten how WHITE 
he’s always been about Junior’s 2 A.M. feeding. 

Was there ever a daughter who didn’t whine: 

“Mother, I wish you weren’t so old fashioned. 
Clarice’s mother doesn’t make her come in by mid- 
night.” But, later, when Clarice is faced with the 
classic old tragedy, daughter suddenly comes to, 
with: “Gosh, mom, I’m sure grateful you’ve always 
been an old fogy with me.” 

Sons have hurt many a mother with: 

“Why do you let yourself get fat? Believe me, 
you never run in at Jack’s house without finding 
his mother dolled up. Your face is 
as red as a turkey gobbler’s. You 
gonna live your whole life over a 
kitchen stove?”...and at Jack’s 
house the theme song is: 

“Why is the cookie jar always 
empty ?” 

Yes, there is “So much good in 
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the worst of us, and so much bad in the best of us,” 
that we could well afford to put on corrective rose 
glasses which magnify the huge WHITE areas of 
life, regardless of whom or what we are discussing, 
from Uncle Sam to Martha-by-the-day. 
Remember your Shakespeare in “As You Like 
It?” 
Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head; 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything! 
If we school ourselves to ignore the spots before 
our eyes and look for the good in everything, it 
will be easy to act upon the advice of St. Paul 
to the Philippians: 

“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are. honorable, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsover things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsover things 
are of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” 





*So. therefore, feach 
ye all nafions: 


FATHER BASIL Vie : FATHER RALPH 


FATHER THOMAS 
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With the summer vacation just 
around the corner, it seems almost 
like ancient history to speak of the 
Easter vacation, which the students 
enjoyed this year from April 17 to 
28. But, since it was a history 
making event, we cannot help men- 


tioning it. It was in fact the first 
Easter in the history of St. Meinrad 
that the students spent away from 
the seminary. The real motive be- 
hind the concession of an Easter 
vacation at home was the hope that 
the days of relaxation thus afforded 
the students would enable them to 
do better work during the remaining 
part of the school year. The grind 
of the war-time schedule of three 
semesters per year had begun to tell 
on some. The professors too were 
glad for the opportunity to get away 
from the professorial bench. About 
thirty-five of them went forth from 
the Abbey to help in parishes during 
Holy Week and Easter. 
**eeEREE SE 

May 10 was a big day for the 
Brother Department. At the Offer- 
tory of the Conventual Mass that 
morning three Brothers made their 
Perpetual Vows, and three Novices 
their Triennial Vows. Those dedi- 
cating themselves to God for life 
were: Brother Vincent Brunette, 
from Brazil, Ind., Brother Stephen 
Shidler, from Ramsay, Ind., and 
Brother Simeon Roznowski, from 
DuQuoin, Ill. The newly professed 
were: Brother Donald Delbeke, a 
native of Courtrai, Belgium, Brother 
John Miller, who hails from Toledo, 
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Ohio, and Brother Nicholas Orth, 
from Evansville, Ind. Some time 
later (June 4) Francis Lane, of 


West Roxbury, Mass., was invested 
by Father Abbot and admitted to the 
Brother Novitiate. 

*e eK SE * 

May 13 dawned bright and clear 
after a week of almost incessant 
rains. At about 8:45 A.M. a proces- 
sion issued forth from the seminary 
lobby and slowly wended its way to 
the natural bow] just below the flag 
pole hill. Here in a most inspiring 
setting a Pontifical Field Mass was 
celebrated by Father Abbot Igna- 
tius, O.S.B. The occasion of the 
celebration was the centennial day 
of the selection of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary Immaculately Conceived as 
Patroness of the United States. It 
was on May 13, 1846, that the hier- 
archy of our country assembled in 
the Sixth Provincial Council of 
Baltimore passed the famous decree 
placing our land under the protec- 
tion of the Blessed Mother. Since 
May 13 also happened to be the 
twenty-ninth anniversary of the 
first apparition of our Blessed Lady 
at Fatima, Portugal, it was deemed 
fitting that the assembled throng 
consecrate itself to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, as requested by our 
Blessed Mother. This was done fol- 
lowing an inspiring sermon preached 
by Father Jerome. Monks, semi- 
narians, and visiting laity to the 
number of about 1400 persons joined 
in the soul-stirring act of consecra- 
tion, using an abbreviated form of 
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the prayer composed by our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, when he con- 
secrated the whole world to the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary on October 
31, and again on December 8, 1942. 
After Mass a procession was again 
formed and moved back to the semi- 
nary. On the way back the Litany 
of Our Lady was chanted, just as on 
the way to the altar the Rosary had 
been recited. The ceremonies over, 
the students returned to the class 
rooms for shortened class periods. 
The stress of school work did not 
permit the granting of a free day. 
**ee ee * € 

May 17 being Silver Jubilee Day 
for the ordination class of 1921, Fa- 
thers Stephen and Matthew were in 
line for a bit of celebration. Hence 
it was with much pleasure that on 
May 15 we welcomed home Father 
Stephen, after an absence of almost 
two years. Father John had gone 
to Colorado, where Father has been 
for the sake of his health, in order 
to get him and bring him back to the 
Abbey by auto. Though Father 
Stephen’s physical condition did not 
permit him to enjoy an elaborate 
celebration, he was able to com- 
memorate the event in a fitting man- 
ner by offering the Conventual High 
Mass on the morning of the 17th 
and by partaking with the monks 
of a festive meal at noon and a buf- 
fet supper in the evening. On Sun- 
day, May 19, he celebrated a Solemn 
High Mass in the College Chapel at 
11:00 o’clock for a group of intimate 
friends of the clergy and laity. A 
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banquet was served at noon in the 
College refectory for the guests. 
Among those who stopped in on Sun- 
day to congratulate Father Stephen 
was His Excellency, Archbishop 
Ritter. 

Father was born at Vincennes, 
Ind., August 29, 1895. He enrolled 
as a student at St. Meinrad in Sep- 
tember, 1910, and made his profes- 
sion as a Benedictine monk on Sep- 
tember 8, 1916. After his ordina- 
tion in 1921 he served as Abbey 
Organist and Professor of the Major 
and Minor Seminaries. For many 
years he was Spiritual Director of 
the Minor Seminary, and for a short 
time held this same position in the 
Major Seminary. For some months 
he was also Novice Master for the 
Clerics. In 1931 he was appointed 
Rector of the Minor Seminary, a 
post which he held until illness 
forced him to give up that work in 
the summer of 1944. At present he 
is still carrying out the doctor’s 
orders of much rest and little ac- 
tivity. But soon Father Abbot hopes 
to have a job for him which will be 
compatible with his present limita- 


tions. eee 2. 2) 


Father Matthew postponed the 
celebration of his jubilee to May 22. 
On that day he offered a Solemn 
Mass of Thanksgiving at Mariah 
Hill, Ind., where he is now pastor. 
Father Abbot was at hand to deliver 
the festive sermon. A number of 
Fathers from the Abbey and of the 
diocesan clergy, as well as numerous 
relatives and friends poured into 
Mariah Hill on the great day to take 
part in the celebration honoring Fa- 
ther Matthew. 

Our jubilarian first saw the light 
of day at Evansville, Ind., on Febru- 
ary 4, 1896. He enrolled at St. 
Meinrad in 1910 and along with Fa- 
ther Stephen made his profession 
as a Benedictine on September 8, 
1916. His first year after ordina- 
tion was spent at St. Meinrad, teach- 
ing in the Minor Seminary. On 
September 10, 1922, he joined the 
faculty of Jasper College, Jasper, 
Ind. When that school was trans- 
ferred to Aurora, Ill., in 1933, Fa- 
ther Matthew went along to Aurora 
as one of the professors at Fox Val- 
ley Prep for Boys—later to be 
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known as Marmion Military Aca- 
demy. In 1936 he returned to St. 
Meinrad and shortly thereafter was 
sent to Ferdinand, Ind., as Assist- 
ant Pastor. After five years at 
Ferdinand he was appointed Assist- 
ant at St. Joseph’s Church, Jasper, 
Ind. In the summer of 1942 he was 
called home to become Director of 
St. Placid Hall, our Oblate School 
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Father Alan Berndt, O.S.B., has 
been assigned to the Indian Mission 
at Stephan, South Dakota, where he 
will succeed Father Brendan Keane, 
O.S.B., transferred to St. Ann’s Mis- 
sion, Belcourt, S.D. Father Alan 
was ordained two years ago and has 
been teaching mathematics in the 
Minor Seminary at St. Meinrad dur- 
ing the past year. Father Alan’s 
strong physique and love of work, 
both manual and intellectual, will 
serve him well in the mission field. 
Other appointments will be an- 
nounced in The Grail next month. 





for Junior Brothers. Since August, 
1945, he has been Pastor at Mariah 
Hill, Ind. 


The best tonic for anyone who 
thinks he is getting old, is a talk 
with Brother Odilo—the youngest 
old man of the monastery—who will 
soon be celebrating his ninetieth 
birthday. But it wasn’t a birthday 
that Brother celebrated on May 30. 
It was his Diamond Jubilee of Pro- 
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fession. At the Conventual Mass on 
Ascension Day Brother renewed his 
vows before Father Abbot and the 
community. At noon he enjoyed his 
jubilee dinner seated at Father 
Abbot’s table. And in the evening 
at the buffet supper he was around 
to receive the congratulations of his 
confreres. Brother has often been 
mistaken for one of the dwarfs from 
the movie “Snow White.” Naturally, 
it is the jolliest one of the group, 
for Brother Odilo just can’t be 
gloomy or downcast. He’s always 
full of fun and life. And to most 
of us this is his language also, since 
he speaks hardly any English at all. 
Brother put his English books aside 
more than sixty years ago, when he 
heard someone remark that most of 
the Brother Candidates from Europe 
came to St. Meinrad only to learn 
English, and then left to find them- 
selves a job in America. Brother 
Odilo definitely meant to stay in the 
monastery, so he wasn’t going to 
take any chances! 

Brother was born on December 4, 
1857, at Herdern, Baden, Germany. 
Feeling the call to be a Benedictine, 
he applied at the Abbey of Einsie- 
deln in Switzerland but was refused 
because he was not a Swiss. As a 
result he applied to a Swiss-Ameri- 
can Abbey and was accepted. The 
first five years of his monastic life 
were spent as House Brother or 
caretaker in the College. But his 
ability as a shoemaker was deemed 
more useful for the community. So 
for forty-seven years he plied his 
trade as the shoemaker at the Ab- 
bey. To this work he added during 
the years 1890-1907 the duties of 
Abbey Sacristan. Of late years 
Brother has been helping in the 
monastic dining room, caring for 
the silverware—an inspiring model 
of fidelity in little things to all who 
come in contact with him. Since as 
yet there doesn’t seem to be an old 
bone in his body, we are hopeful that 
Almighty God will leave Brother 
with us for many another year. We 
need him as a tonic! 

ese eee * * 

June 9-11 were Ordination Days 
at St. Meinrad. As usual, Tonsure 
was conferred on Pentecost Sunday, 
the Minor Orders and Subdiaconate 
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on Pentecost Monday, and Deacon- 
ship and Priesthood on Tuesday 
morning. This year the Ordinands 
numbered twenty-five for Tonsure 
and the Minor Orders of Porter and 
Lector, twenty-eight for the Orders 
of Exorcist and Acolyte, thirty-seven 
for the Subdiaconate, fifteen for the 
Diaconate, and twelve for the Priest- 
hood. Twenty-one members of the 
Class of 1946 were ordained else- 
where. Those receiving the Priest- 
hood at St. Meinrad were: for the 


Archdiocese of Indianapolis: Rev. 
Anthony Spicuzza; for St. Mein- 
rad’s Abbey: Basil Mattingly, 
Thomas Greene, and Ralph Lynch; 
for the Society of Mary: Thomas 
Hogan, Paul Kelley, Joseph Kerr, 
Charles Lees, Joseph Zeinz, Norbert 
Moellering, Thomas Schelble, and 
Stanley Skrobacki. Ordained else- 
where were the following: Rev. 
Francis Kennedy, at Rockford, IIl.; 
Christopher Barry, Aloysius Kas- 
zuba, James Sharples, and Henry 


OUR ORDINAN 


Father Thomas Greene of the Abbey 
was ordained on 
Pentecost Tues- 
day. He is a na- 
tive of Chicago, 


where he was 
baptized at St. 
Basil’s Church. 


His primary edu- 
cation was di- 
vided between 
that parish school 
and St. Mar- 
garet’s. After 
graduation he came directly to St. 
Meinrad to study for the priesthood. 
He feels fortunate in having been 
able to spend all his years of prepa- 
ration in the peaceful surroundings 
of the Abbey. After completing the 
Minor Seminary course he entered 
the novitiate of the Benedictine 
Order. In August of 1942 he was 
received into the monastery and 
made the profession of his vows. It 
was at this time he received his re- 
ligious name of Thomas in place of 
the former Lawrence. 


Father Thomas returned to the 
home of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Christopher Greene, on Chicago’s 
far South Side to celebrate his first 
Solemn Mass. This Mass was sung 
on Trinity Sunday. The ministers 
of the Mass were the Pastor of St. 
Margaret’s, the Right Rev. Msgr. 
Henry McGuire, and two former 
classmates, the Rev. Robert Fyanes 
and the Rey. Francis Kennedy. Fa- 
ther Matthew Preske, 0.S.B., 
preached the sermon. Father 
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Thomas says he remembered the in- 
tentions of all friends of The Grail 
on this joyful day of great graces. 


Father Basil Mattingly, O.S.B., is 
the fourth of 
eight sons born 
to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Ryan 
Mattingly of 
1333 E. Tabor 
Street, in India- 


napolis. Father 
. Basil, known 
earlier as 
Michael, was 





born in Indiana- 
polis on January 
All of his primary educa- 


21, 1921. 
tion he received from the Sisters of 
Providence at St. Catherine’s Grade 
School, whence he graduated with 


the class of 1935. Thereupon he be- 
gan his studies for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary, and after 
completing the six year course in 
the Minor Seminary he entered the 
novitiate of the Benedictine Abbey 
at St. Meinrad. In due course he 
made simple and later solemn pro- 
fession and shortly after was or- 
dained deacon. Archbishop Joseph 
E. Ritter of Indianapolis conferred 
the priesthood on him on Pentecost 
Tuesday of this year. Father Basil 
celebrated his First Solemn Mass in 
his home parish on Sunday, June 16. 

The newly-ordained is a brother to 
the late Edward Mattingly, known 
to many GRAIL readers as a 
former student for the priesthood, 
a plucky youth who fought a brave 
if losing battle against total paraly- 
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Tevlin, at the Oratory, Rock Hill, 
S. C.; Heine Ciesielski, Richard 
O’Brien, and Bernard Printz, at 
Peoria, Ill.; Victor Kunkler, Alfred 
Niehaus, Clarence Schiachter, and 
Sylvester Schroeder, at Evansville, 
Ind.; John Gephart and Herbert 
Uphaus, at Louisville, Ky.; John 
Daniels, Philip Fusco, Joseph Till, 
and William Vogt, at Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; John Cunningham and Arthur 
Sego, at Lafayette, Ind.; and Rich- 
ard Clements, at Owensboro, Ky. 


DS 


sis resulting from a spinal injury 
received while diving. A movie 
“short” was made of Edward draw- 
ing by means of a pencil held in his 
mouth. Though unable to use his 
hands, Edward designed a_ very 
beautiful cover for The Grail. An- 
other brother, Paul, is now a stu- 
dent in the Minor Seminary. 


Father Ralph Lynch, O.S.B., is one 
of those for 
whom Pentecost 
Tuesday, June 
11, 1946, was a 
red-letter day— 
the day of ordi- 
nation to the holy 
priesthood and 
the attainment of 
the goal so long 
awaited. Fr. 
Ralph was born 
in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on May 20, 1920, and spent 
his early childhood there. Later his 
parents moved to Akron, Ohio. He 
attended St. Vincent’s grade and 
high school, graduating in June of 
1938. In September of the follow- 
ing year he entered the Minor Semi- 
nary where he finished the first two 
years of college work, preparatory 
to entering the Order. In July, 
1941, he entered the monastery, be- 
ing invested with the habit on 
August 5. In August of 1946 he 
pronounced his simple vows, and 
three years later made solemn pro- 
fession. Fr. Ralph sang his first 
Mass in his home parish St. Vin- 
cent’s in Akron, Ohio, on Trinity 
Sunday, June 16. 
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THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA 


MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 


Illustrated by Gedge Harmon 





N accordance with her parents’ wishes, Jacinta 

spent the months of July and August at the 
hospital in Ourem. It was there that she received 
the distressing news that her uncle, Antonio dos 
Santos, the father of Lucia, had fallen ill of in- 
fluenza and had died. But even as she sympathized 
with Lucia on the two occasions when the latter 
came to Ourem to visit her, Jacinta insisted that 
soon her own turn to go to heaven would come. 
She had suffered longer than either her brother or 
uncle. Why, it was mid-summer now, and she had 
been ill since the previous Christmas! 

But God did not will that the little girl should 
end her work saving souls just yet. One day the 
doctors announced that she might as well return 
to Fatima. The two months of special treatments 
in Saint Augustine’s Hospital had not done her 
the least good. 

“T guess the lady’s changed her mind,” mur- 
mured the child when the news was brought to 
her. “Oh, and I’m glad! It will be 
to die at home than in a hospital... .” 

But as autumn came to Fatima, Jacinta still 
lingered on—suffering and praying. As often as 
possible Lucia came to see her, bringing what wild 
flowers she could find in the fields. Then the little 
sufferer’s eyes would gazed on 
the colorful petals. 


much easier 


brighten as she 
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“You picked these daisies in the Cova, didn’t 
you?” 

“Tos.” 

“And the lilies at Valinhos?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Oh, Lucia, how good you are to me! And how 
I wish that I could go with you to pick the flowers! 
But tell me—do you pray for me at the new little 
chapel in the Cova—the one dedicated to Our Lady 
of the Rosary?” 

“Of course. And I pray for you every day in 5 
the church in the village, too.” | 

“What do you say for me to Our Lord?” 

“What you told me to say: that you love Him 
very much. That you love Our Lady, too, and 
that you want to save as many souls as you can 
by suffering for their sins.” 

“That’s nice. But Lucia—wouldn’t it be fine if 


the lady could come again and we could tell her 
all these things in person?” 





The latter nodded eagerly. “Oh, yes! That would 
be wonderful. But I guess she can’t come to see 
us too often.” | 





One day after Jacinta’s return from Ourem, how- 
ever, and without the slightest warning, the in- | 
valid’s wish was granted. Yes, late in the year 
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1919, when no one was about in the Marto house, 
Our Lady of the Rosary appeared in all her shining 
beauty to her little friend. 

“Did she say that you’d be cured?” asked Lucia 
hopefully when Jacinta told her of Our Lady’s 
visit. The child shook her head. “No. She didn’t 
tell me that.” 

“What did she say then?” 

In spite of herself, the little girl’s eyes filled 
with tears as she recalled the latest message from 
heaven. “She said that I’m going to go to another 
hospital, in Lisbon; that I’ll suffer a great deal 
there and then die all alone....” 

“Oh, no, Jacinta! She didn’t tell you that!” 

“Yes. And then she said that I’ll never see you 
again once I leave Fatima...or any of my family 
...and that even Mother will have to leave me 
in Lisbon... .” 

The older girl could scarcely believe such sorrow- 
ful words. “Didn’t the lady say anything nice?” 
she faltered. 

“She told me not to be afraid, because in the 
end she herself will come and take me to heaven.” 

“But that’s what she told Francisco just a few 
days before he died!” 

“IT know.” 

For a long moment the two looked at each other, 
hearts torn with grief. Then Lucia stretched out 
a comforting hand. “Don’t think any more about 
it,” she whispered. 

At once the little sufferer’s eyes lit up with a 
rare glow. “But I want to think about it! Don’t 
you see that the more I think about what the lady 
said—about having to leave you and dying all alone 
in Lisbon—the more I suffer? And while there’s 
time, I want to suffer all I can for the love of 


” 


Our Lord and for souls! 


So the days passed, and in the middle of January, 
1920, a celebrated specialist came on a pilgrimage 
to the Cova. He and his party called upon the dos 
Santos and Marto families, as did so many of the 
pilgrims. But the good doctor was less concerned 
with asking Jacinta questions about the heavenly 
lady than he was in helping her to feel better. 
Why, the poor little girl could scarcely breathe! 
And she was in such pain! 

“You ought to arrange for the child to come 
to Lisbon,” he urged the parents. “I’m sure that 
a friend of mine could perform an operation that 
would cure her completely. And you wouldn’t have 
to worry about expenses. Other friends of mine 
would see to that.” 

Manuel and Olimpia Marto looked at each other 
doubtfully. Somehow, after so many months of 
sickness, they had come to feel that there was no 


hope for their little one. And yet how wonderful 
if in the great city of Lisbon, with its fine hospitals 
and clever surgeons.... 

You owe it to Jacinta at least to try my plan,” 
urged the eye specialist. Then, with a cheerful 
smile for the little invalid: ““Wouldn’t you like a 
trip to the big city, my dear?” 

Jacinta’s eyes were full of tears. Slowly, surely, 
the events foretold by the lady on her latest visit 
were coming true. Here, for instance, was the 
beginning of the journey to Lisbon... the entrance 
into a second hospital.... 


“No, no!” she exclaimed weakly. “It would be 
just a waste of time to go there. And what’s the 
use of an operation? After all, I’m never going 
to be well again... .” 

Such protests were in vain, however, and a few 
days later Jacinta and her mother set out for 
Lisbon. As she gazed at the familiar country-side, 
the little girl’s heart was well-nigh breaking. Never 
again would she see these hills, these trees, these 
flocks of sheep grazing in the fields! As for her 
family, but more especially Lucia—oh, surely many 
sinners would be saved because of the sacrifice she 
had just made in saying good-bye to them! 

“Don’t worry, dear,” Olimpia hastened to reas- 
sure her tenderly. “Our Lady is very good. I’m 
sure she’ll cure you if we keep on asking her for 
the favor.” 

Jacinta smiled wanly. Her mother was so under- 
standing! And she loved her so much! But to 
tell her for still another time that this farewell 
to Fatima was really a last one? Oh, no! Only 
to Lucia could she really unburden herself of such 
great suffering. And Lucia—ah, she would never 
see her again! 

In due course the two travelers arrived in the 
capital. Arrangements had long ago been made for 
Jacinta to undergo a series of treatments before 
entering the hospital. While she was having these 
treatments, she was to stay with a certain family. 
But when these people laid eyes on the little invalid 
and noted her extreme frailty, they could not bring 
themselves to accept the responsibility of her care. 
So Olimpia had recourse instead to an institution, 
the Orphanage of Our Lady of Miracles. 

This orphanage, which housed some twenty other 
children, was under the direction of Sister Mary 
of the Purification. But even though the latter was 
a nun, she did not wear a religious habit. Because 
of persecutions of the Church in Portugal, all con- 
vents and seminaries had been closed for several 
years, and those who had consecrated themselves 
by vow to God’s service were required to wear 
secular dress. However, the religious spirit was 
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still evident in such places as the orphanage, and 
though the children referred to Sister Mary of 
the Purification as “godmother,” they all realized 
that she was a soul completely given to God and 
they loved and reverenced her accordingly. 

Jacinta, suffering severely from the abscess in 
her side, was still able to walk about, and her heart 
filled with joy when Sister Mary of the Purification 
decided that she might pay an occasional visit to 
Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. Thus, when- 
ever possible, the little girl went to a room which 
was attached to the chapel and from which she 
could look down into the sanctuary without being 
observed. Here she would stay for as long as was 
permitted, gazing longingly and lovingly at the 
Tabernacle. Such a privilege had been denied her 
for over a year—ever since she had fallen ill of 
the influenza—and 


Purification carefully questioned the little patient 
on this point, only to discover that since her ar- 
rival at the orphanage Jacinta had had several 
visions of Our Lady. The latter had comforted her 
when the pain was especially severe. She had also 
talked to her at considerable length on sin, war, 
the priesthood—subjects in which a little girl not 
yet ten years of age would scarcely be interested 
of herself. 

“And what did Our Lady tell you about war?” 
asked Sister Mary, not quite ready to believe that 
Jacinta actually had been granted the great grace 
of seeing and speaking to the Mother of God. “Why 
do we have such a terrible thing as this in the 
world?” 

Jacinta’s eyes were grave. “The Blessed Virgin 
said that wars are nothing more than punishments 

for the sins of the 





now how much she 
appreciated it! And 
how she appreciat- f& 
ed also the privi- —" 
lege of receiving 

Holy Communion 

frequently! Why, \ aa 
this was truly hea- 
ven on earth.... 








Naturally Sister 
Mary of the Puri- 
fication was much 
impressed with the 
little ©newcomer’s 
piety. Then pres- 
ently she was even 
more than im- 
pressed. She was 
dumbfounded! For 
one day as she en- 
tered Jacinta’s 
room for a _ visit 
with her, the child 
started up anxious- 
ly from her pillow 
and shook her 
head. 

“Wouldyou mind 
coming back later, 
godmother? Right 
now I’m expecting 
the Blessed Vir- 
gin.” 

The Blessed Vir- 
gin! When the op- 
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world. And_ she 
said that she can 
no longer restrain 
the hand of her 
Son from striking 
the world. People 
must do penance. 
A If they will do pen- 
4 ance, Our Lord will 
pardon their faults 
once more. But if 
they do not change 
their lives, the 
punishment will 
come... .” 


Cr. 
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The good reli- 
gious could scarce- 
ly believe her ears. 
That a child should 
speak with such 
precision on a mat- 
ter far beyond her 
age and _ experi- 
ence! And that she 
should also hint of 
another war to be 
visited upon the 
world, unless peo- 
ple changed their 
lives and did pen- 
ance.... 

“Now suppose 
you tell me what 
the Blessed Mother 
said about sin,” she 














portunity arose, 
Sister Mary of the 


SHE EXPLAINED THAT PEOPLE MUST DO PENANCE. 


said gently. 
For a moment 
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Jacinta was silent, entering into herself as it were 
in order to recall Our Lady’s words. Then she 
began to speak: 

“The sins which cause most people to go to hell 
are the sins against purity.” 

“But child, do you know what it means to be 
pure?” 

“Oh, yes. To be pure in body means to preserve 
one’s chastity. To be pure in spirit means not to 
commit any sin, not to look at what does not 
concern one, not to steal, not to lie, always to 
tell the truth, no matter what it costs.” 

“And who taught you all these things?” 


“The Blessed Virgin, godmother. Although some 
of them I found out by myself. You see, I love 
to think... .” 

Sister Mary controlled her amazement as well as 
she could. “And what did Our Lady say about 
the priesthood ?” she asked in a matter-of-fact voice. 

Jacinta’s eyes glowed. “She said that priests 
must be pure, very pure. They should not busy 
themselves with anything except what concerns the 
Church and souls. The disobedience of priests to 
their superiors and to the Holy Father is very 
displeasing to Our Lord.” 

“And what else, child?” 

“As for me, please let me be buried in my First 
Communion dress with the blue sash,” the little 
one begged. “‘Blue and white are really Our Lady’s 
colors, you know.” 

Sister Mary promised, hoping against hope that 
Jacinta was mistaken in the prophecy concerning 
her own welfare. After all, Doctor Leonardo de 
Castro Freire, one of the finest surgeons in Lisbon, 
was to perform the operation. 

Alas for such hopes! Jacinta left the Orphanage 
of Our Lady of Miracles after two weeks and 
entered Saint Stephen’s Hospital on February 2. 
Eight days later she underwent the operation, 
seemingly with good results. But soon her suffer- 
ings began again, and with even more intensity. 
Two ribs had been removed from the abscessed 
side, and the wound was causing terrible anguish. 
But the child was stirred almost into forgetting 
her dreadful sufferings when she heard certain of 
the doctors and nurses say that they did not believe 
in God. 

“Poor unfortunate ones!” she would murmur sor- 
rowfully. “They don’t know what is waiting for 
them. Oh, if they could only understand something 
of the mystery of eternity! How they would do 
everything then to change their lives... .” 

From day to day Jacinta grew steadily weaker. 
Sister Mary of the Purification came to see her 
regularly and consoled her in her sufferings, which 


were now truly intense. Then one day she found 
her little friend resting easily. 

“Why, I do believe you’re better, Jacinta!” she 
cried joyfully. “How splendid!” 

The child smiled. “No, godmother. But listen. 
Now I’m not complaining any more. The Blessed 
Virgin has appeared to me again. She promised to 
come for me soon, and she’s taken away all my 
suffering. I no longer have the slightest pain.” 

Awestruck, Sister Mary drew closer to the bed. 
But Jacinta made a sudden motion with her hand. 
“Please don’t stand there, godmother. That’s where 
Our Lady stood. Come over here.” 


Promptly the latter obeyed, and soon Jacinta was 
describing the latest vision of the Queen of Heaven. 
Yes, Our Lady had appeared once more. But this 
time she had been sad—oh, so very sad! 

“That’s because many, many souls are going to 
hell on account of sins of impurity, godmother. 
Oh, people must turn away from their easy way 
of life and not give themselves up to sin as they 
have been doing! And it’s absolutely necessary 
that they do great penance... .” 

“Our Lady seemed very sad when she told you 
these things?” 

“Oh, yes! Very sad! I felt so sorry for her...” 

Sister Mary was silent for a moment. Then she 
bent closer to the bed. “Jacinta, wouldn’t you like 
to see your mother?” 

The little one hesitated. Then, evading the ques- 
tion, she began to speak in a far-away voice. “My 
family will not stay on earth very long. Soon we 
shall all be together in heaven.” And as her god- 
mother stared incredulously, she gave a little sigh. 
“Our Lady told me that she will appear again, but 
not to me. Certainly I shall have died before then.” 

On February 20, ten days after her operation, 
Jacinta asked to receive the Sacraments. It was a 
Friday, and about six o’clock in the evening. 
Around eight o’clock a priest from the neighboring 
parish of the Holy Angels came to see the little 
patient. He heard her Confession but did not see 
fit to give her Holy Communion. 

“Why, you’re not in danger of death, child,” he 
said cheerfully. “You look really well this evening.” 

At these words the little girl’s eyes filled with 
tears. Here truly was the last great sacrifice to 
offer for sinners. For she was going to die, and 
in about two hours. Only recently Our Lady had 
told her the day and hour of her death. Now what 
sorrow not to bh: able to make the good priest 
understand...and «5 a result, not to receive Our 
Lord in Holy Communion for just one more time.... 


(To be continued) 
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ATTENDANCE AT A WEDDING 
DINNER 


Is it sinful for me as a Catholic 
to attend a wedding dinner or 
shower given for a Catholic who has 
just married out of the Church?— 
Illinois. 


It would be wrong for a Catholic 
to attend the wedding ceremony of a 
Catholic marrying out of the Church 
because by so doing you seem to ap- 
prove of his sin and participate in 
the scandal given. However, since 
the supper or shower given on such 
an occasion is purely social, and is 
not part of the wedding ceremony, I 
do not think that you would be 
guilty of any sin by being a guest. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
STERILIZATION OF 
DEFECTIVES 

Why is the Catholic Church op- 
posed to sterilization? 


The Catholic Church opposes 
sterilization because it is an unjust 
violation of bodily integrity. Fur- 
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thermore that sterilization is an ade- 
quate remedy for the evil of defec- 
tive births is seriously questioned by 
such medical men as Dr. Calvin, a 
gold medalist in medicine and sur- 


gery at Glasgow University. Men- 
tal deficiency is traceable to other 
Another authority, ‘“Mon- 
signor Newsome, administrator of 
Beseford court mental hospital, de- 
clared in an address delivered on 
“Sterilization of the Mental Defec- 
tive” that “ninety-five percent of the 
mental defectives of today are chil- 
dren of apparently normal parents.” 


causes. 


DIVORCED MAN AND CATHOLIC 
GIRL 


How does a Non-Catholic man go 
about getting his divorce before he 
Does he 
have to join the Catholic Church be- 
fore he can marry the girl, and can 
the Catholic girl keep right on re- 
ceiving the Sacraments in the 
Church?—New York. 


marries a Catholie girl? 


Your question takes a great deal 
for granted, that is, that a Catholic 
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girl is free to marry a Non-Catholic 
divorced man if he becomes a Cath- 
olic. As a matter of fact, a Catholic 
girl may not marry ANY DI- 
VORCED MAN WHETHER 
CATHOLIC OR NON CATHOLIC 
unless it can be proved in the bish- 
op’s court that the divorced per- 
son’s first marriage was no good— 
null and void. Before such a deci- 
sion can be rendered the case must 
be presented by the pastor of the 
Catholic party to the bishop’s court. 


Presuming that the bishop’s court, 
after being presented with sound 
evidence, declares that the divorced 
man’s first marriage was null and 
void, and the proper dispensation to 
marry him has been obtained, then 
there is no reason why the Non- 
Catholic man in question has to be- 
come a Catholic beforehand, and no 
reason why you cannot, if lawfully 
married to him in Church, practice 
your faith. 

If there are other circumstances 
which alter this case, then your pas- 
tor will instruct you what to do 
when you take your case to him; 
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Until you know definitely that the 
man you are keeping company with 
is FREE TO MARRY you, you 
should discontinue such a friendship 
on account of the proximate danger 
to your faith, and on account of the 
possible scandal. 


ETIQUETTE ON SICK CALLS 


When the priest comes to our 
house with the Blessed Sacrament 
should we meet him at the door 
with a lighted candle? Is it proper 
to say as he enters Blessed be the 
Name of Jesus?—Indiana 


When the priest carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament comes to the 
door it is proper to meet him with 
a lighted blessed candle, and to con- 
duct him to the sick room. If the 
priest says at the door: “Peace be to 
this home,” the proper response is 
“And to all who dwell herein.” If 
instead he says, “Praised be Jesus 
Christ,” the answer is always: “Now 
and forever. Amen.” If he says 
nothing, you may greet his entry 
with “Blessed be the Name of 
Jesus.” 


HOLY DESIRES ARE REWARDED 


If I am deprived altogether of go- 
ing to Mass although I have a con- 
stant longing in my heart for Jesus 
in Holy Communion, and daily I say 
my rosary, morning and _ night 





prayers, and offer the trials of each 
day to God and am willing to atone 
for sinners will I merit anything for 
heaven?—Indiana 





Under such conditions our Lord 
will reward your holy desires to as- 
sist at Mass and to receive Him. I 
am sure that your fervent desires 
and good works will be richly re- 
warded by God who also accepts the 
longings of devout souls to receive 
Him. Our Lord once revealed to one 
of his saints that He inspired in her 
holy desires merely for the pleasure 
it gave Him of rewarding them. 


WHEN IN DOUBT 


If a person is in doubt as to 
whether he committed mortal sin, 
and if he did commit it, is in doubt 
whether he confessed it, have all his 
confessions and Communions since 
then been bad ones? What should 
he do?—New Jersey 


We are only guilty of the sin we 
think we committed; in this case you 
would solve your difficulty by men- 
tioning the doubtful sin, and the 
doubtfully confessed mortal sins in 
your next confession. If you acted 
with a perplexed conscience I do not 
think that your reception of the 
Sacraments was unworthy. After 
you have settled this doubt in your 
next confession forget about it and 
do not try to bring it up again. 


FULL CONSENT OF THE WILL 


What constitutes full consent of 
the will?—Ohio 


I presume that you are referring 
to full consent of the will as one of 
the conditions for a mortal sin. 
When a normal person who has been 
struggling against consent to mortal 
sin, surrenders to the temptation 
and desires to commit the sin and 
does this with all his heart regard- 
less of consequences, then we have 
full consent of the will. It is as 
definite an act as going through an 
open door from one room to another 
and the person generally knows 
when it has taken place. 


COOPERATING IN ANOTHER’S 
SIN 


If a person knows that certain ac- 
tions are mortal sins, and yet per- 
mits them to happen because the 
other party concerned threatens to 
injure himself otherwise, does the 
first party commit mortal sin or not? 
—Ohio 


Yes; when the first party know- 
ingly cooperates in the mortal sin of 
another she shares in the same guilt. 
The unreasonable threat of the 
second party to hurt himself does 
not justify the first party in per- 
mitting mortal sin to take place. 








tralia, and Europe. 
at New Delhi, India. 


Astronomical Observatory with ancient 
timepiece used before watches and clocks. 
It gives correct time from 6 A.M. to 6 
P.M., locates the different stars and gives 
time for India (Delhi), Japan, China, Aus- 


The Observatory is 
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On Hill and Hilt 
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‘‘Put up thy sword into the scabbard”’ (St. John 8:11) 
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With Cross, His Sword, the Father's clear-traced My Sword’s carved (*), ruby hilt, with your firm 
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y; x 
ADAM 
“Put up thy sword,” the Master firmly said “Pull out this Sword,”” the Victor cries, and 
To Peter, and His word He will obey stand | 
When He, with Blood and life sin’s debt to pay, Your ground, undaunted, for Hell's legions, bold, : 
By His free choice a captive will be led Are powerless in sky, on sea, or land— | 
To crucifixion. But He first must tread The saving sign of Constantine you hold, 








way hand, 
Up to the “Skull” where Adam buried lay, More rare than one of diamond-studded gold. 
There in earth’s sheath to hide His Sword, 
love-red. (*) Christ's Body on the Cross. 
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THE INVESTIGATION CONCERNING PUBLIC CULT 


ESIDES a thorough investigation into the life 

and reputation for virtue, as well as into the 
alleged miracles of a candidate for canonization, 
the process calls for another inquiry, viz., to see 
that no religious honor has been publicly and 
officially shown to the Servant of God before the 
Church by beatification has given her approval. 
Until the whole examination has been completed 
there is always the possibility that something might 
come to light which would be inconsistent with 
holiness of life. Then, too, the Church must ever 
guard against an unwholesome independence of her 
children in deciding for themselves such important 
matters of faith. 

This investigation is known as the process of 
“Non-cultus.” It is generally carried on principally 
in the place of the Servant of God’s death and 
burial, but when there is any report of religious 
honor being elsewhere offered, the Judge of the 
Tribunal follows up these reports. Following in- 
structions laid down by Rome he interrogates some 
eight or ten witnesses who must be prepared not 
merely to testify that they know of no such cult 
being paid to the deceased, but that if any had 
been, they would be in a position to have certain 
knowledge of it. 

This second phase of the process is conducted 
in the same formal and complete manner as the 
rest of the Informative Process, i.e., with the peti- 
tion to the Ordinary, Rescript, examination of 
witnesses, and recording of testimony. Among 
signs interpreted by Rome as definitely showing 
forbidden cult are the offering of public prayers to 
the deceased; exposing pictures or statues with a 
halo or rays, or along with the images of canonized 
saints; exposing the relics with those of saints, 
or placing them on the altar for public veneration, 
etc. 


THE EXAMINATION OF THE WRITINGS 


According to the Decrees and Constitutions of 
the Holy See the writings of the Servant of God, 
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if any such exist, must be carefully examined before 
the introduction of the Cause in Rome. Under the 
general heading of writings come all books, treatis- 
es, tracts, essays, petitions, sermons, meditations, 
letters, and written matter of any kind, whether 
written by the hand of the Servant of God or 
written by his directions. If any writings come to 
light containing anything contrary to faith or 
morals, the cause would come to nought. 


The search for these writings is carried on all 
through the Informative Process, and is done with 
the authority of the Ordinary. To make the search 
still more thorough and complete, the Holy Father, 
even before the Introduction of the cause in Rome, 
commits authority to the Bishop of the diocese 
where the writings may exist and carry this in- 
vestigation through, and proceed according to the 
direction given by the chief Promoter of the Faith. 
If the Promoter suspects that writings of the 
deceased are preserved in other places besides those 
named, it is his duty to procure a mandate from 
the Congregation directing that a search be made 
in such places with the same care and formality. 


The Ordinary institutes a special process or 
Court of Inquiry to see that all the writings are 
collected. He issues a command or edict to be 
published, admonishing all persons—under pain of 
censure, if necessary—to hand over to the Ordinary 
all writings of the Servant of God and to make 
known the names of all persons who hold such 
writings. 

When the writings have all been discovered and 
collected they are sent to the Congregation of Rites 
in Rome. A Cardinal Relator is selected and the 
Postulator petitions the Pope to grant this Cardin- 
al the authority to depute readers who then submit 
the writings to the closest scrutiny. The number 
of readers or Revisers depends on the amount of 
writing to be examined. The names of the Revisers 
are never made known to the Postulator of the 
Cause, and their judgment is kept in the strictest 
secrecy. Their duty is to see if anything contrary 
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to faith or morals is con- 
tained anywhere in the 
writings. If nothing unfavor- 
able is found, the Cardinal Re- 
lator reports this fact to the 
Congregation of Rites, and this 
Tribunal decrees that the 
Cause may proceed. If some- 
thing is found contrary to faith 
or morals, the matter is con- 
sidered most carefully and dis- 
cussed thoroughly before a 
decision, favorable or unfavor- 
able, is reached. This some- 
times rather lengthy discussion 
is too complicated in manner 
to be treated in this brief 
sketch, but the teachings of the 
Church are well safe-guarded, 
and the character of the can- 





discussed, the Cardinal Relator 
proposes to a vote the question: 
“Is the Commission for the 
Introduction of the Cause to be 
signed?” The Cardinals of the 
Sacred Congregation first hear 
the Promoter of the Faith and 
then cast their votes. They 
may vote affirmatively, nega- 
tively, or with reservation. As 
soon as possible the Cardinal 
Prefect reports the vote to the 
Holy Father, who then informs 
the Postulator of the decision. 
If it is favorable the Holy 
Father gives him in writing 
the Commission for the Intro- 
duction of the Cause for study 
by the Sacred Congregation of 





didate thoroughly studied be- 
fore any decision is reached. 


TAKING THE CAUSE TO ROME 


When the Informative Process comes to a close, 
a complete account of all the findings is drawn up 
by the Diocesan Tribunal, signed, and sealed. This 
report, together with the other Acts of the sessions 
and, if necessary, with a letter from the Ordinary, 
the Postulator takes to Rome and hands unopened 
to the Secretary of the Sacred Congregation in the 
presence of the Chancellor of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion. The Chancellor reads the letters, and exam- 
ines the condition of the report to make sure that 
nothing has been tampered with. The Postulator 
petitions the Holy Father to have the document 
opened. 

If his petition is 
granted, the findings of 
the Informative Pro- 
cess are opened by the 
Chief Notary in the 
presence of the Cardin- 
al Prefect, who hands 
it over to the Chancel- 
lor to be copied. 

Printed translations 
in Latin, French, or 
Italian are then pre- 
pared for the various 
members of the Con- 
gregation, and others, 
and after a period of 
time, during which the 
matter is studied and 
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The Doctor testifies as to the condition 
of the remains 





Rites. Copies of this Commis- 
sion are also given to the Sec- 
retary of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion and to the Chancellor. The Commission is 
signed by the Pope, but not acting as Infallible 
Head of the Church. He therefore uses only his 
baptismal name, not his Papal title. 


THE APOSTOLIC PROCESS 


After making a careful study of the case from 
the summary of the material brought to light in 
the Infermative Process and discussing it point by 
point, the Sacred Congregation will make a report 
affirming that there is nothing in the way of pro- 
ceeding, at least regarding public cult or heretical 
or immoral writings. 

Supplied with these reports the Postulator peti- 
tions the Holy Father to issue a decree bidding the 
Sacred Congregation to 
direct the Ordinary of 
the place where the 
Informative Process 
was conducted to carry 
on the investigations, 
this time in the name 
of the Holy See. The 
members of the tri- 
bunal this time are ap- 
pointed directly by 
Rome, and the ques- 
tions to be asked and 
answered are also 
drawn up by the Sa- 
cred Congregation and 
by the Promoter of the 


The closing and sealing of the casket Faith. All documents 
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and instructions are carefully 
verified and checked, sealed and 
delivered to prevent the least 
possibility of fraud. 


The Postulator presents the 
instructions from Rome to the 
new head of the _ tribunal, 
whose name has been written 
on the Instructions by the Car- 
dinal Prefect. Within three 
months after receiving this let- 
ter the tribunal must be called 
for its first session. The ques- 
tions sent to it by the Roman 
Congregation are not to be 
opened until the tribunal is in 
session. They are not to be 
entrusted to any other person. 


The witnesses are again con- 
sulted under oath and their tes- 
timony is carefully recorded. 
If any of the former witnesses 
cannot be present because of 
death or some other grave reason, the Postulator 
must give proof that they are unavoidably absent. 

All this data is sent to Rome, where it is care- 
fully weighed, point’ by point, and virtue by virtue. 
If it is found to be evident proof of the sanctity of 
the Servant of God, this finding is reported to 
the Holy Father, together with proof of at least 
two evident miracles. The Pontiff can then pro- 
nounce the Cause satisfactory and if he is pleased 
to do so, may name the Servant of God among the 
blessed. The ceremony of beatification is very 
elaborate and is regulated in each detail. The beati- 
fication of a candidate means that the Church per- 
mits public honor and 
official worship to be 
paid to the “Blessed” 
only in specified places, 
or with certain other 
restrictions. 

For canonization a- 
nother set of examina- 
tions is necessary and 
two additional miracles 
must be proved. When 
a beatified person is 
raised to full sainthood 
and veneration in pub- 
lic worship is approved 





The Notary who prepares the legal 
documents 





“Saint” is given. Again the 
ceremonies of canonization are 
minutely regulated. 


Editor’s Note: This sketch has 
made no attempt to cover all 
the details followed by the 
Church in the examinations 
and reports connected with the 
process of canonization. Noth- 
ing has been said about the 
writing of the life of the Ser- 
vant of God, nor of the many 
lapses of time between inves- 
tigations. One of the steps 
formerly opening the Informa- 
tive Process but now part of 
the Apostolic Process is the 
examination of the remains of 
the deceased. The body is ex- 
humed with episcopal permis- 
sion and the state of the body 
examined by trustworthy doc- 
tors. This has been done in 
the cause of Brother Meinrad Eugster. The cere- 
monies on the occasion consisted in a Pontifical 
Mass of Requiem, an official sealing of all docu- 
ments pertaining to the condition of the body, plac- 
ing this document into a metal cylinder that was 
buried with the skeléton in a new casket, and the 
reinterment in the pavement of the Abbey Church 
at Einsiedeln, Switzerland. From time to time The 
Grail will print pictures taken on that occasion, and 
it is hoped that our readers will be interested in the 
procedure of this cause, and by their prayers for 
the canonization of the Servant of God assist the 
Postulator in his examinations. Brother Meinrad 
Eugster has been dead so short a time that wit- 
nesses who knew him 
in life are still avail- 
He has living 
relatives in the United 
States, 
respondence from al- 








able. 


and the cor- 


most every state in the 
Union shows how ex- 
tensively his memory 
is revered and his in- 
tercessory power felt. 
(Please read the notice 
inside 


on the rear 


for the Universal cover of this issue of 
Church, the title of The new casket for reinterment of body THE GRAIL.) 
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PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


THE WRONG TARGET 


by Rev. Joseph Lukas, P.S.M. 
The Pallottine Fathers 

5424 W. Bluemound Road 
Milwaukee 13, Wis. 1946. Price 10¢. 


Nine chats on chatting by a mas- 
ter on the spiritual life. 


THE GRAYMOOR FATHERS 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment 

Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

Price 10¢. 
An outline of the Life and Work 


of the Graymoor Fathers 


TALE OF A TROUBADOUR 
by Rev. Samuel ee, A S.A. 
Graymoor, Garrison, N 
Price 10¢. 

A pepular and sympathetic study 
of St. Francis of Assisi. 


THE CATHOLIC THEOLOGY OF 

THE CRUCIFIXION 
by Rev. Francis X. Sallaway 
Radio Replies Press, 

St. Paul 1, Minn. Price 15¢. 

This is a Good Friday radio ser- 
mon delivered by Father Sallaway, 
S.T.D., Pastor of Sacred Heart 
Church, West Lynn, Mass., in reply 
to the radio sermon “The Cruci- 
fixion: History or Theology?” by a 
Protestant minister, pastor of the 
Community Church, New York City. 
It is controversial in style and es- 
says to correct some erroneous Non- 
Catholic views of the Crucifixion and 
theology. 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST THE 
WARRIOR 

by Rev. Paul McCann 

Radio Replies Press, 

St. Paul 1, Minn. Price 50¢. 
This is a meditation on the seven 


ty 
to 
tbo 





Free Upon Request 
Prayers For the Seven Gifts 
of the Holy Ghost 
Anyone may have a fine four 
page leaflet with short prayers 
for the gifts of the Holy Ghost 

by writing to 
Rev. Linus Schwarz, O.S.B. 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
Enclose postage 











last Words by the popular author of 
“A Valiant Bishop,” “St. John 
Fisher,” “Lenten Thoughts,” etc. 


GUIDE-POSTS OF THE AL- 
MIGHTY TO PERMANENT IN- 
DUSTRIAL PEACE AND PROS- 
PERITY 


by The Most Rev. Richard J. Cush- 
ing, D.D., Archbishop of Boston 
Radio Replies Press, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. Price 10¢. 
This is an excellent treatise on the 
ten commandments as_ guideposts 
for the family and society today. 


QUIZZES ON CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE 
Radio Replies Press, 

St. Paul 1, Minn. Price 15¢. 

A rather thorough study of this 
popular sect and an expose of Mrs. 
Mary Baker’s false philosophy, and 
the secret of the appeal of this 
strange religion to people today. 


THE MUSIC OF THE MASS 
by Rev. Francis X. Sallaway, S.T.D. 
Radio Replies Press, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. Price 25¢. 

The title of the pamphlet is mis- 
leading for it contains no musical 
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notation at all, nor is it a history of 
the music of the Mass; rather it is a 
set of forty-four Mass texts to- 
gether with their musical settings 
as explained in the form of radio 


commentaries. Excellent for the 
priest or layman who is required to 
give a radio commentary on the 
texts of the Mass. 


NOVENA AND OTHER 
PRAYERS IN HONOR OF OUR 
LADY OF THE MOST 
BLESSED SACRAMENT 


The Sentinel Press, 194 East 76th 
St., New York 21, N. Y. Price 10¢. 


Excellent for congregational use 
during forty hours devotion. 


THE MAJOR HOLY DAYS 

by Rev. Stephen Loya, Pastor 
Prosvita-Enlightenment 

611 Sinclair St., McKeesport, Pa. 

Explanation of the liturgy of the 
major holy days throughout the year 
according to the Catholic Church of 
the Greek Rite (Slavonic, Hungari- 
an, and Rumanian branches). It is 
arranged in two parts according to 
the Movable and the Fixed Holy 
Days. 

A RENEWAL OF THE BAPTIS- 

MAL VOWS 
Maryhouse, 

2024 16th Ave. S., 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
Free on Request. 

This instructive and _ inspiring 
pamphlet will be distributed free to 
any one who sends postage for 
copies. The compilers are actuated 
only from a desire to renew devotion 
to the sacrament of Baptism in 
Catholics. 


July 
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THE MADONNA IN ART 
Barton-Cotton Inc., 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Sevénteen color reproductions of 
the masterful brush work of the 
world-famous masters ranging from 
studies of Raphael, Fra Filippo Lip- 
pi and Botticelli to Van Dyck. The 
accompanying text is instructive, the 
coloring in the little miniatures re- 
markably true. This selection of 
fifteen famous paintings is the first 
of a proposed series of religious il- 
lustrations from the great masters. 


SUNNIE, ONE OF GOD’S PETS 
by Clara M. Tiry 


The Apostolate of Suffering 
1551 N. 34th St. 

Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin, 

Price 10¢. 12 copies for $1.00. 

This little morale-builder should 
be in the hands of every sick person 
and invalid; it is the inspirational 
story of Vera Marie Tracy, poet and 
author, some of whose work appears 
in this little booklet. 


THE HEART IN BENEDICTION 
by Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. 


Benziger Brothers, 26-28 Park Place, 
New York 7, N. Y. Price 25¢. 

A meditation book ‘by this excel- 
lent master of spiritual reading; the 
booklet appears in two parts, I. 
The Divine Praises, II. The Seven 
Words. The Divine Praises after 
Benediction will never again be com- 
monplace after a fruitful reading of 
this little book. 


THE UNBROKEN HEART 
by Robert Speaight © 

The Basilian Press, 1946 
Detroit, Mich. $2.50. 


For one who loves to expl6re the 
shady borderland that divides the 
sound and the unsound mind this 
novel will be a rare treat. It is not 
an easy book to read partly because 
of the psychological conflict between 
the two main characters. It is not 
easy to read because of the struc- 
tural plan of the author in slowing 
the action with excerpts from let- 
ters, and diaries. For this reason 
the story, which does not really get 
under way until the second chapter, 
moves too slowly. 

Mr. Speaight, with instincts de- 
veloped by his contact with the 
stage, has packed into this strange 
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story 260 pages of sheer drama. 
Take Desmond McNamara, a bril- 
liant Irish youth, trying desperately 
to escape from the shadows of am- 
nesia to the real world of truth, and 
love and God; take Desmond’s aunt 
Margaret, hard and sophisticated 
woman of the world whose whole 
purpose in life seems to be a con- 
spiracy to dominate her nephew and 
prevent him from ever finding true 
peace, and you have the elements of 
this dramatic soul drama. The con- 
flict between these two personalities 
is a sharp one, the battleground the 
vast reaches of the beleaguered but 
finally triumphant human heart. 


Unbroken Heart is a very com- 
plex but fascinating study—not only 
of a mind that found itself (the 
theme of the recent best seller, 
SNAKE PIT) but of a soul that 
found God, a discovery of infinite 
more significance in a world where 
so many blind leaders of the blind 
do not know the secret of peace. 
While the book can be recommended 
to mature adolescents, I think that 
its greatest appeal will be to the 
adult who finds the greatest drama 
on the stage of psychological con- 


flict. Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


THE PRIEST GOES TO WAR 
Published by “The Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith,” National 
Office: 109 East 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Price $1.00 plus 
postage. 

Throughout World War II, Ameri- 
cans respected the labors of Catholic 
chaplains in the armed services. 
The Priest Goes To War pictorially 
describes, at least in part, what it 
was that caused Americans, Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike, to esteem the 
war ministry of the priest. 

The pictures compiled in this re- 
view of the priest in military service 
were gathered from all over the 


world. It is a telling lesson in the 
study of the Catholicity of the 
Church. In army chapels, in the 


midst of battle, in native huts, in 
European churches, on land and on 
the sea, in foxholes, the Catholic 
priest is shown fulfilling his divine 
mission. He hears confession before 
the battle or celebrates Mass during 
a lull, anoints a fallen soldier, buries 
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a man at sea, gives the Eucharist to 
the spiritually hungry, baptizes con- 
verts. The Catholic priest, suffering 
privation together with the combat- 
ant, was on hand to give his boys 
the comforts and security of their 
faith. 

The adaptability of the Church is 
strikingly portrayed. The pictures 
of the priest blessing a tank and an 
airplane demonstrate that the sol- 
dier can sanctify himself even in 
battle. 

The last portion of the pictorial 
is devoted to the contribution our 
missionaries made in the Eastern 
theater of war. Their labors made 
it easier for the Americans and the 
natives to get along well from the 
very start. In a graphic lesson on 
the common brotherhood of all men 
in Christ, the American GI is pic- 
tured kneeling side by side with na- 
tive blacks of the islands of the 
Pacific and the priest ministering to 
both. 

The Priest Goes To War is an in- 
formative, interesting and edifying 
object lesson portraying the care the 
Church gives her children in every 
phase of human activity, not only in 
peace but also in war. 

Charles Lee, S.M. 


THIS NIGHT CALLED DAY 
by E. J. Edwards 

The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 220 pages. $2.00. 

Love and sorrow, despair and hope 
are the dominant chords of this 
novel. With precise clarity a lively 
narrative unveils each emotion, 
every situation. 

Gayle Wade is a self sufficient 
agnostic. Unbuffeted, his cup of 
success fills, then overflows with the 
acquisition of money, a _  doctor’s 
reputation, friends, and finally his 
dream of a wife—Marilyn. Their 
marriage finds expression in, “It’s 
forever, dear. For life, through 
death, and whatever is beyond.” 

Marilyn’s sudden death casts 
Gayle from the pinnacle of success 
and happiness to the depths of loss 
and suffering. His very soul has 
been torn from his body. Why have 
sorrow and suffering come? Sad- 
ness, then despair seize Gayle—the 
man who once had all the answers. 
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The 
cowardly attempt at suicide is halted 
by the mysterious appearance of 


inevitable arrives—but the 


mignonette perfume, Marilyn’s! 
Now he is certain that his wife ex- 
ists somewhere, waiting for him. 
The mignonette’s reappearance 
snaps a chance courtship with Sheila 
Starr, a Tuscon night club singer. 
Before entering the Marine Corps 
the dark night of his soul is pin- 
pricked when the observant, arthri- 
tic priest—Father Hutchinson—ex- 
plains that only patient waiting re- 
veals the plan of the Almighty. 

He returns a wounded and broken 
veteran. Slowly, rays of under- 
standing pierce the shadows of bitter 
memories. His son’s' governess, 
Ruth, faithfully cares for him. Her 
devotion turns to love; it is mutual! 
Yet, she is afraid. Is he loving her 
or Marilyn’s similarities? 

This is the pattern of the story 
woven with captivating deftness of 
style, a style charged with expec- 
tancy. Occasional threads of un- 
reality and tortured situations mani- 
fest themselves to scrutiny. But, if 
it’s the secrets of love and suffer- 
ing you are seeking, you, who have 
already known life’s paradoxes, will 
have this novel of hope on your 
“must” list. 


THE PEACEMAKER WHO 
WENT TO WAR 


by John Mathias Haffert 
Scapular Press 
New York, N. Y. $2.50. 

There are books which are useful 
at all times and there are books 
which are most helpful in special 
crises. To this last class belongs the 
Peacemaker, written by John Ma- 
thias Haffert and published by the 
Scapular Press of New York in 
1945. 

The Peacemaker is really the life 
of Blessed Nun’ Alvarez Pereira, of 
whom Pope Benedict XV said in the 
preface to the decree of beatifica- 
tion: “It was evidently the provi- 
dent and wise counsel of God to re- 
serve this most noble Cause for this 
time of war and distress in Europe 
in order that a perfect example of 
Christian patriotism might shine in 
the darkness of selfish hate.” Bles- 
sed Nuno was beatified on Jan. 23, 
1918. 
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Are such expressions as these ap- 
propriate for our times? “My fair 
Lady shall be the Blessed Virgin, 
the fairest of all”—he worked and 
owned the very spot, 500 years ago, 
where Our Lady appeared six times 
in 1917. “Nuno’s respect for au- 
thority, which he knew came from 
God, was greater than his regard for 
his own honor.” “He gave his goods 
to the poor.” “He used to say: The 
soldier is a beter fighter who holds 
his passion in check. He who has 
no esteem for the angelic virtue 
enters the combat with half of the 





victory already yielded to the ene 
my.” “He meted out justice with 
unfailing fairness.” “Is there any 
freedom greater than the freedom 
to serve God?” 


Blessed Nuno was the savior of 
Portugal, and John Mathias Haffert 
tells how he used the Scapular, the 
Rosary, the Memorare in the ac- 
complishment of this feat. 


The book is full of interest and 
is most profitable to read in just 
such post-war times as ours. 


Meinrad Hoffman, O.S.B. 








In Atlanta, whenever there’s a 
fatal traffic accident, a black flag 
must be hoisted in the center of 
the city to hang for 24 hours. 
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Gainesville, 
man can walk. 


To slap a man on the 
back is to smash a Vir- 
ginian ordinance. 
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BROTHER 


For the past five years The Grail 
has carried reports of many favors 
obtained through prayer to Brother 
Meinrad. 
not be 


Some of these favors can 
regarded as miraculous, of 
course. But some of them have bee 
of an extraordinary kind. It is the 
wish of the Vice-Postulator of the 
Cause for the eventual canonizatior 
of Brother Meinrad, that these fa 
vors be accurately reported, and 
when the response to prayer is such 
as to seem to surpass the ordinary 
course of nature, every effort should 
be made to have the favor authenti 
cated and witnessed. (To date over 


10,000 favors have been reported.) 


In gratitude for favor obtaine 


through the Servant of God, the 
least one can do is to give the credit 
to God and His Servant by having 
the necessary circumstances verified. 
We are here printing a few cast 

which might certainly have been ac 
ceptable to the tribunal examining 
the cause of Brother Meinrad, ex 
cept for the fact that no proof wa 


sought by those receiving the favor 


A certain lady suffered with a 


goitre. The doctor told her that ar 
operation would be absolutely neces 
sary if she wanted a_ treatme! 


The lady had heard of Brothe 


Meinrad’s powerful aid and starte 
a novena to him to help her get rid 
of the goitre that had troubled her 


for many years. On the evening of 


the fourth day the geitre was still 
there, but on the }3 ne of the 
fifth day there was i» sign of the 


large goitre. Her family witnessed 


the cure, but she had failed to have 








The Servant of God Brother 
Meinrad Eugst O.S.B., wa t 
member f Maria Bin edelt Abbey 

Switzerland There he died i 
1ov highly respecte h CO) 
trere for hi irtuou fe Hi 
Cuust r beatification fia Deer ! 
troduced at Rome, and THE GRAI 
the choser orgal tor bringing his 
< ise to the knowledge of Americar 
Catholics \ picture of Brother 


Meinrad and a prayer for his canon 
ization may be procured by sending 
and self-addressed en 
clope to the Rev. Jerome Palmer, 


O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana 


MONTHLY NOVENA 
Ith to 23rd 
All who wish their petitions or in- 
tentions prayed for, please send 
them in to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
before the 15th of the 


\ Novena of Masses will be 


Indiana 
month. 
offered each month for the glorifica- 
tion and canonization of Brother 
Meinrad and for all the intentions 


sent in. 


In order to make Brother Meinrad 
better known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA, 


any doctor testify to it 


MEINRAD HELPS 


After some 
weeks she returned to the doctor for 
a statement, which he gave, but it 
was too late to be accepted by th 


tribunal. 


Another lady had exanthema on 
her upper arm. Four doctors told 
her they could do nothing for it, as 
It was caused by a condition of the 
blood, and that it would clear up 
She made 


Meinrad. 


At the close of the third novena all 


only after several years. 


three novena to Brother 


pain had left and the exanthema had 


No trace of 


completely disappeared, 
it remained The lady was happy 


and not wishing to 


pend more on 


doctor’s bills failed to have it veri 
fied by the physician 

A lady had a cance) The doctors 
wrdered her to stay in the hospital 


for four weeks and to take radium 


After five days the 
woman left the hospital because she 
Wal discouraged and dissatisfied 


thers The husband was notified te 


return her at once to the hospital or 


he might die very soon. She prayed 


to Brother Meinrad and her cancer 


Cisappeared in a very short time. 
She, too, failed to have the doctor’s 
testimony until some time had 
elapsed. He gladly testified that the 
cancer had vanished, but the tri- 


bunal could not accept it as a 
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other similar cases, but the persons 


reported five 
who reported them to us neglect to 
fill out the 


questionnaires and to 


have their cures notarised 








THE FIRST SATURDAY OF AUGUST IS AUGUST 3 





THE PROMISE OF THE BLESSED MOTHER 


for the 


FIRST FIVE SATURDAYS 


“| promise at the hour of death to help with the graces needed for their salvation, 
whoever on the first Saturday of five consecutive month, shall confess and receive Holy 
Communion, recite five decades of the Rosary, and keep me company for fifteen minutes 


while meditating on the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary with the intention of making repa- 


ration to me.”’ 


The Blessed Mothe iz at Fatima On June 13th, 1917. 


In a later revelation the Blessed Mother explained that 
the Confession may be made during the eight days before 
or after the Communion on the first Saturday of the month. 
The Rosary (five decades) may be recited at any convenient 
time on the First Saturday; also the fifteen minute meditation 
may be made at any convenient time of that day, either on 


all of the mysteries as a whole, or on one special mystery. 


Leatlets that briefly tell the story of Our Lady's appearances at Fatima, Portugal, with a 
little chart for keeping count of the First Saturdays, and also containing the Litany of the Im 
maculate Heart of Mary are available from THE GRAIL Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana for 35¢ per 
hundred leaflets. Although the Blessed Mother appeared in 1917, it was only recently that what 
she revealed has been made public. Thus you are asked to promote the knowledge of the 


messages of the Blessed Mother by these little leaflets. 





BEGIN YOUR FIRST SATURDAY ON AUGUST 3 











